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CHAPTER XVI. 
OPENING THE BUREAU. 


REYLANDS’ CLIFF was a high cliff: and the huts of the fisher- 

men, nestling in nooks on its side, rendered it highly picturesque. 

Many a lover of art and nature, seeking a subject for his pencil, had 

sketched this cliff; some few had made it into a grand painting and 
sent it forth to charm the world. 

The two highest cottages on it were of a superior order. Even they 
were not built on the top; but close under it. ‘They stood nearly side 
by side; a jutting of rock stretching out between them. ‘The walls were 
white : and to the side of one of these dwellings—the one nearest the 
sea—there was a small square piece of sunk level that served now for a 
little garden. Miss Hallet, to whom the cottage belonged, had caused 
some loads of good earth to be brought up; she planted a few flowers, 
a few shrubs, a few sweet herbs, and so nursed the little spot intoa 
miniature garden. Miss Hallet herself was seated this afternoon just 
within the open door of the dwelling, darning a rent in a pillow-case. 
The door opened straight upon this room ; a pretty parlour, very well 
furnished. ‘The kitchen was behind ; and two bed-chambers were 
above. Nota large house, thinks the reader. No: but it was regarded 
as large by the poorer dwellers on the cliff, and Miss Hallet was looked 
up to almost asa lady. Having a small but sufficient income, she 
lived quietly and peaceably, mixing but little with other people. 

She had been a lady’s maid in early life; and the lady she served 
bequeathed to her an annuity. Miss Hallet had then saved money of 
her own ; she came to Greylands, her native place, bought the cottage 
on the cliff, and settled herself in it. Her brother, the captain of a 
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small fruit-vessel trading to Spain, was drowned one night with all his 
hands : he left two orphan children, a son and daughter, not provided 
for, and Miss Hallet adopted them. George, the boy, took to the sea 
in spite of all she could say or do. He put himself on board Tom 
Dance’s boat, and went out fishing with him. In vain Miss Hallet 
pointed out to him that he was superior to anything of the kind, 
and ought to look out fora higher calling in life. George would not 
listen. Quitting his aunt’s roof—for he grew tired of the continual con- 
tentions she provoked—he went to lodge in the village, and made 
apparently a good living. But the treacherous sea took him, just as it 
had in like manner taken his father. One night during a storm, a ship 
was sighted in distress: Tom Dance, who was as good-hearted as he 
was reckless, put off in his boat with George Haliet to the rescue, and 
George never came back again. Handsome, light-hearted, well-man- 
nered George Hallet was drowned. That was nearly two years ago. 
He was just twenty years of age; and was said to have already been 
given a share in Tom Dance’s earnings. Tom Dance owned his own 
substantial boat ; and his hauls of fish were good ; no doubt profitable 
also, for he was always flush of money. His son, a silent kind of young 
man, was his partner now, and went out in the boat with him as George 
Hallet used todo. They lived in one of the cottages on the beach. 
Old Mrs. Dance, Tom’s mother, had her dwelling in a solitary place 
underneath the perpendicular cliff: not on the village side of it, as the 
other dwellings were, but facing the sea. It was a lonely spot, 
inaccessible at times when the tides were unusually high. Tom Dance, 
who was generous to his mother, and kept her well, would have had 
her quit it for a more sociably situated habitation : but the old woman 
was attached to her many-years homestead, and wouid not listen to him. 
When we have grown old in a home, we like it better than any other, 
no matter what may be its drawbacks. 

Miss Hallet finished the darn, and turned the pillow-case about to 
look for another. She was a tall, angular lady of fifty, with a cold, hard 
countenance ; three or four prim flat curls of gray hair peeped out from 
beneath her cap on the brows ; tortoiseshell spectacles were stretched 
across her well-shaped nose. She had a fawn-coloured woollen shawl 
crossed about her for warmth—for, though a nice spring day, it was 
hardly the weather yet for one of her age to sit exposed to the open 
air. 

‘“‘Why, this must have been cut!” 

The spectacles had rested upon an almost imperceptible fray, whose 
edges were so keen and close as to impart a suspicion that it had never 
come by natural wear and tear. Miss Hallet drew in her thin lips 
grimly. 

“ And since the wash, too ;” she continued, when the gaze was over. 
“ Jane must know something of this. She is frightfully heedless.” 
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Threading a fresh needleful of the soft fine darning cotton, she was 
applying herself to repair the damage, when footsteps were heard 
ascending the narrow zigzag path. Another minute, and Tom Dance’s 
son loomed into view: a short, sturdy, well-meaning, but shy and 
silent youth of twenty. 

“‘Father’s duty, Miss Hallet, and he have sent up this fish, if you’d 
be pleased to accept him,” said the young man, showing a good-sized 
fish with large scales, resting on a wicker-tray. Miss Hallet was 
charmed. Her hard face relaxed into as much of a smile as it could 
relax. 

“ Dear me, what a beautiful fish ! How good your father is, Wally ! 
Always thinking of somebody! Give him my best thanks back again. 
You have just got in, I suppose?” 

“Just ten minutes agone,” responded Wally. “ Been out two tides.” 

“Well, I wonder your father does not begin to think more of his 
ease—and so well off as he must be! The night seems the same to him 
for work as the day.” 

“‘ Catches the best fish under the moon,”’ shortly remarked the young 
man, as he handed over the wicker tray. 

Miss Hallet took it into the house, and brought it back to him with- 
out the fish. Mr. Walter Dance caught the tray with a silent nod, and 
sped down the steep path at a rate that, to unaccustomed eyes, might 
have seemed to put his neck in peril. 

Barely had Miss Hallet taken up her sewing again, when another 
visitor appeared. ‘This one’s footsteps were lighter and softer than the 
young man’s, and she was seen almost as soon as heard. .A dark- 
haired, quick-speaking young woman in black. It was Harriet, waiting- 
maid to Mrs. Castlemaine. 

“Ts your niece at home, Miss Hallet ? ” 

“No. She’s gone to Stilborough. How are you, Harriet?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank you. What a cliff this is to climb up !— 
a’most takes one’s breath away. Gone to Stilborough, is she? Well, 
that’s a bother!” 

“What did you want with her?” 

‘Has she done any of them han’kerchers, do you know?” returned 
the young woman, without replying to the direct question. 

“T can’t say. I know she has begun them. Would you like to come 
in and sit down?” 

“T’ve no time for sitting down. My missis has sent me off here on 
the spur of the moment: and when she sends one out on an errand for 
herself one had best not linger, you know. Besides, I must get back 
to dress the ladies.” 

“Oh, must you,” indifferently remarked Miss Hallet ; who rarely 
evinced curiosity as to her neighbours’ doings, or encouraged gossip 
upon trifles. 
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“ They are all going off toa dinner party at Stilborough ; and missis 
took it into her head just now that she’d use one of her new fine cambric 
han’kerchers,” continued Harriet. ‘So she sent me off here to 
get one.” 

“ But Mrs. Castlemaine is surely not short of fine handkerchiefs !” 
cried Miss Hallet. 

“Short of fine han’kerchers !—why, she’s got a drawer full. It was 
just a freak for a new thing ; that’s all.” 

“ Well, I do not know whether one is done, Harriet. Jane has been 
working at one ; she was at it last night; but I did not notice whether 
she finished it.” 

**Can’t you look, please, Miss Hallet ?” 

Miss Hallet rose from her chair and went up stairs.. She came back 
empty handed. 

“I don’t see the handkerchiefs anywhere in Jane’s room, Harriet. 
I daresay she has locked them up in her work-drawer : she has taken to 
lock up the drawer lately, I’ve noticed. If you could wait-a few minutes 
she might be in: she'll not be long now.” 

‘But I can’t wait ; they start off at five,” was the girl’s answer : “ and 
the missis and Miss Ethel have both got to be dressed. So I'll say good 
afternoon, ma’am.” 

“Good afternoon,” repeated Miss Hallet. ‘Should Jane return in 
time, if she happens to have one of the handkerchiefs done, she shall 
bring it up.” 

The young woman turned away with a brisk step, but not at the speed 
Walter Dance had used. By-and-by, quite an hour later, Jane Hallet 
came in. 

A slender, lady-like, nice-looking girl of nineteen ; with a fair, soft, 
gentle face, mild blue eyes, hair light and bright, and almost child-like 
features. Jane’s good looks, of which she was no doubt conscious, and 
Jane’s propensity to dress too much, were a source of continual vexation 
to Miss Hallet: so to say, a stumbling-block in her path. Jane wore 

a dark blue merino dress, a very pretty grey cloak, with a hood and 
tassels, and a straw bonnet trimmed with blue. Miss Hallet 
groaned. 

“ And you must walk off in all those best things to-day, Jane! Just 
to go to the wool shop at Stilborough! I wonder what will become 
of you!” 

“Tt was so fine a day, aunt,” came the cheerful, apologetic answer. 
“T have not hurt them.” 

“You've not done them good. Are any of those handkerchiefs 
of Mrs. Castlemaine’s finished?” resumed the aunt, after a pause. 

“One is.” 

‘‘Then, you must go up at once with it to Greylands’ Rest. Don’t 
take your cloak off—unless, indeed, you’d like to change it for your old 
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one, which would te the right thing to do,” added Miss Hallet 
snappishly. ‘And your bonnet too !” 

Jane stood stil: for a moment: something like a cloud passed over 
her face. She did not pennneanty¢ care to go to Greylands’ Rest. 

“T am tired with my walk, aunt.’ 

“That can’t be helped : you must take the h andkerchief all the same,’ 
said Miss Hallet. And she explained the reason, and that she had 
promised to send one if it were done. 

“ You will be in time: it is hardly half-past four. The maid said the’ 
family were to start at five.” 

Jane went up to her chamber; a small room that she took care to 
make look as pretty as she could. <A chest of drawers stood by the 
bed. ‘Taking a key from her pocket, she opened the top long drawer, 
the only one that was locked, and lifted out the paper of handkerchiefs. 
Half a dozen handkerchiefs of the finest and softest cambric, almost 
like a spider's web, that Mrs. Castlemaine had given to her to hem- 
stitch. 

Any little job of this kind Jane Hallet was glad to undertake. The 
money helped to buy her clothes. Otherwise she was entirely depen- 
dent upon her aunt. The Grey Ladies had taught her all kinds of fine 
needlework. When she had none of that to do—and she did not have 
it often—she filled up her leisure time in knitting lambs’ wool socks for 
a shop at Stilborough. 

Snatching a moment to look in the glass and put her hair in order, 
Jane went down with the handkerchief, neatly folded in thin white 
paper. All the girl’s instincts were nice: she was in fact too much ot 
a lady for her position. 

“TI thought you might be changing those smart things for your every- 
day ones,” crossly spoke Miss Hallet, as Jane went through the sitting- 
room. ‘Mrs. Castlemaine will look askance at your finery.” 

‘“‘ There was no time for it, aunt,” replied Jane, a sudden blush dyeing 
her face, as she hastened out. 

She ran down the cliff, went past the Grey Nunnery, and so up Chapel 
Lane—which was the back way to Greylands’ Rest, and not the front. 
It was not her wish or intention to see Mrs. Castlemaine, if she could 
avoid it; or any of the family. Presenting herself at the back door, 
she asked for Harriet. One of the other servants took her into a smal! 
parlour, and said she would tell the lady’s maid. Five o’clock had struck 
before Harriet bustled in. 

“The han’kercher, is it? Mrs. Castlemaine ‘ll be glad. When she 
sets her mind on a thing, she doset it. Come along, Jane Hallet, she 
wants to see you.” 

No opportunity was afforded to Jane of saying no, and she followed 
Harriet along the passages. Mrs. Castlemaine, her rich black silk 
dinner dress covered by a large warm shawl, stood in the hall. Ethel 
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Reene, in black net and white ribbons, and wearing her scarlet cloak, was 
also there. The carriage waited outside. Jane went forward shrinkingly, 
her face turning pale and red alternately. 

**T just want to see it before I take it,” said Mrs. Castlemaine, holding 
out her hand forthe handkerchief. “Is it tumbled much? Oh, I see; 
it is very nice, quite smooth. How well you have kept it, Jane Hallet ! 
Here, Harriet, I don’t want this one now.” 

She tossed back an embroidered handkerchief to the maid, and 
swept out to the carriage. Ethel smiled at Jane, as she followed her 
stepmother. 

“‘1’m sure it is very good of you to come up with it for mamma,” she 
said, feeling in her sensitive heart that Mrs. Castlemaine had not given 
one word of thanks to the girl. Mr. Castlemaine came down stairs, an 
overcoat on his arm. He nodded kindly to Jane as he passed, and 
inquired after Miss Hallet. 

They stood in the porch, watching the carriage away, Miles and 
Harriet. Jane was a little behind, just within the hall. 

“T thought Mr. Harry was going,” observed Harriet. ‘What has 
took, him, not to go?” 

“Don’t know,” said Miles. “One never can be certain of Mr. 
Harry—whether he goes to a place or whether he doesn’t go.” 

“Perhaps he has walked on,” remarked Harriet carelessly, as she 
turned round. “I say, Jane Hallet, you'll stay and take a dish o’ tea, 
now you are here. We are just going to have it.” 

But Jane Hallet hastily declined. No persuasion, apparently, would 
induce her to accept the invitation ; and she departed at once. Half 
an hour later Madame Guise and her pupil came home, from a long 
walk. 

‘Have they all gone?” enquired Madame of one of the house- 
maids. 

‘“‘ Oh, dear yes, ma’am. Half an hour ago.” 

Now, this answer deceived Charlotte Guise. She knew the dinner 
engagement had been accepted by Mr. and Mrs. Castlemaine, their son, 
and Ethel. She had no thought or idea but what they would keep it : 
and in saying to the servant “‘ Have they all gone,” she comprised the 
four and understood that she was answered accordingly. 

She and Flora took tea together. The child was growing somewhat 
more tractable than she used to be. Not much as yet ; it was just a little 
shade of improvement. Flora was always better when her mamma was 
away; and Madame Guise had no trouble with her on this night. She 
even went to bed at the appointed hour, eight o’clock, without rebellion, 
after a regalement of what she was particularly fond of—bread and 
jam. 

“J will take a slice of this bread and butter and jam also,” remarked 
Madame to Miles; “and then I shall not trouble you to bring in sup- 
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per forme. It will be a nice change. We like this confiture much in 
my country.” 

So Madame took her supper that evening with Flora, and afterwards 
wrote a letter. At nine o'clock she rang the bell to say she was going 
up to her room for the night, feeling tired, and should require nothing 
more. Miles, who had answered the bell, saw her go up with her 
candle. He put out the sitting-room lights for safety, and went back 
to the kitchen. His master and mistress were not expected home 
before half-past eleven. 

In her room stood Charlotte Guise, white as a sheet. She was con- 
templating a deed that night, from which, in spite of what she deemed 
her justification for it, she shrank in horror. It was no less a step than 
the opening with a false key the private bureau of Mr. Castlemaine. 

Some little time, the best part of a fortnight, had elapsed since that 
walk of hers to Stilborough ; and Marie had had the measles—“ very 
kindly,” as Mr. Parker and the Grey Sisters expressed it—and was well 
again. Telling a plausible story of the loss of her keys toa Stilborough 
locksmith that day, she had obtained from him a key that would undo 
if necessary half the locks in Mr. Castlemaine’s house. No opportugity 
had presented itself for using it until now. Such an opportunity as 
this, when the house was deserted by all, save the servants, might not 
speedily occur again. 

She stood in her chamber, trembling and nervous, the light from the 
candle reflected on her face. ‘The staircase clock struck the quarter 
past nine, and her heart beat faster as she heard it. It was the signal 
she,had been waiting for. 

For the servants would now be settled at their supper, and were not 
likely soon to get up from it. Nine o’clock was the nominal hour for 
the meal : but, as she chanced to know, they rarely sat down to it much 
before a quarter past. With the house free and nothing to do, they 
would not hurry themselves over it to-night. Half an hour—nay, an 
hour, she knew she might freely reckon upon while they were shut up 
at table in the comfortable kitchen, talking and eating. 

Charlotte Guise opened the door and stood to listen. Not a sound 
save the ticking of the clock broke the stillness. She was quite alone. 
Flora was fast asleep in her room in the front corridor, next to Mrs. 
Castlemaine’s chamber, for she had been in to see, and she had taken 
the precaution of turning the key on the child for safety. Yet another 
minute she stood listening, candle in hand. Then, swiftly crossing the 
passage, she stole into the study through the double doors. 

The same orderly, unlittered room that she had seen before. No 
papers lay about, no deeds were left out that could be of use to her. 
Three books were stacked upon the side table ; a newspaper lay on a 
chair ; and that was positively all. The fire had long ago gone out ; 
on the mantel-piece was a box of matches. 
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Putting down the candle, Charlotte Guise took out her key, and 
tried the bureau. It opened at once. She swung back the heavy 
lid and waited a moment to recover herself: her lips were white, her 
breath came in gasps. Oh, apart from the baseness, the dishonour of 
the act, which was very present to her mind, what if she were to be 
caught at it?” 

Papers were there en masse. ‘The drawers and pigeon-holes seemed 
to be full of them. So far as she could judge from a short examination 
—and she did not dare to give a long one— these papers had reference 
to business transactions, to sales of goods and commercial matters— 
which she rather wondered at, but did not understand. But of deeds 
she could see none. 

What did Charlotte Guise expect to find? What did she promise her- 
self by this secret search? In truth, she could not have told. She wanted 
to get some record of her husband’s fate, some proof that should com- 
promise the Master of Greylands. She would also have been glad to 
find some will, or deed of gift, that should show to her how Greylands’ 
Rest had been really left by old Anthony Castlemaine: whether to his 
son Basil or to James. If to Basil, why there would be a proof—as she, 
poor thing, deemed it—of the manner in which James Castlemaine 
had dealt with his nephew, and its urging motive. 

No, there was nothing. Opening this bundle of papers, rapidly 
glancing into that, turning over the other, she could find absolutely 
nothing: and in the revulsion of feeling the disappointment caused, 
she said to herself how worse than foolish she had been to expect to find 
anything : how utterly devoid of reason she must be, to suppose Mr. 
Castlemaine would preserve mementos of an affair so dangerous. And 
where he kept his law papers, or parchments relating to his estate, she 
could not tell, but certainly they were not in the bureau. 

Not daring to stay longer, for near upon half an hour must have 
elapsed, she replaced the things as she had found them, so far as she 
could remember. All was done save one drawer; a small drawer, at 
the foot, next the slab. It had but a few receipted bills in it: there 
was one from a saddler, one from a coach-maker, and such like. The 
drawer was very shallow; and, in closing it, the bills were forced out 
again. Charlotte Guise, in her trepidation and hurry, pulled the 
drawer forwards too forcibly, and pulled it out of its frame. 

Had it chanced by accident—this little contretemps? Ah no. 
When do these strange trifles, pregnant with events of moment, occur 
by chance? At the top of the drawer appeared a narrow, closed com- 
partment, opening with a slide. Charlotte drew the slide back, and saw 
within it a folded letter and some small article wrapped in paper. 

The letter, which she opened and read, proved to be the one written 
by Basil Castlemaine on his death-bed—the same letter that had been 
brought over by young Anthony, and given to his uncle. There was 
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nothing much to note in it—save that Basil assumed throughout it that 
the estate was his, and would be his son’s after him. Folding it again, 
she opened the bit of paper, and there shone out a diamond ring that 
flashed in the candle’s rays. 

Charlotte Guise took it up and let it fall again. Let it fall in a kind 
of sick horror, and staggered to a chair and sat down half fainting. 
For it was her husband's ring. 

The ring that Anthony had worn always on his left-hand little finger ; 
the ring that he had on when he quitted Gap. It was the same ring 
that John Bent and his wife had often noticed and admired; the 
ring that was undoubtedly on his hand when he followed Mr. Castle- 
maine that ill-fated night into the Friar’s Keep. His poor wife 
recognized it instantly : she knew it by its peculiar setting. 

To her mind it was proof indisputable that he had indeed been put 
out of the way forever. Mr. Castlemaine must have possessed himself ot 
the ring, unwilling that so valuable a jewel should be lost: perhaps 
had drawn it from his finger after death. She shuddered at the thought. 
But, in the midst of her distress, reason told her that this was only a 
negative proof, after all ; not sufficient for her to act upon. . 

When somewhat recovered, she kissed the ring, and put it back into 
the small compartment with the letter. Pushing in the slide, she shut 
the drawer, and closed and locked the bureau ; thus leaving all things 
as she had found them. Not very much result had been gained, it is 
true, but enough to spur her onwards on her future search. With her 
mind in a chaos of tumult,—with her brain in a whirl of pain,—with 
every vein throbbing and fevered, she left the candle on the ground 
where she had lodged it, and went to the window, gasping for air. 

The night was bright with stars; opposite to her, and seemingly at 
no distance at all, rose that dark building, the Friar’s Keep. As she 
stood with her eyes strained upon it, though in reality not seeing it but 
deep in inward thought, there suddenly shone a faint light at one ot 
the casements. Her attention was awakened now; her heart began 
to throb. 

The faint light grew brighter: and she distinctly saw a form ina 
monk’s habit, the cowl drawn over his head, slowly pass the window ; 
the light seeming to come from a lamp in his out-stretched hand. All 
the superstitious tales she had heard of the place rushed into her mind: 
this must be the apparition of the Grey Friar. Charlotte Guise had an 
awful dread of revenants, and she turned sick and faint. 

With a cry, only half suppressed, bursting from her parted lips, she 
caught up the candle, afraid to stay, and flew through the door into 
the narrow passage. The outer door was opening to her hand, when 
the voice of Harry Castlemaine was heard in the corridor, almost close 
to the door. 


Ah, far more sick and faint did she turn now! Discovery seemed 
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inevitable. Instinct led her to blow out the light and to push the door 
as close as she could push it. She dared not shut it: he might have 
heard the click of the latch. Had the others come home? Was 
Mr. Castlemaine ascending to his study to catch her there? Trembling, 
shaking, panting, the unhappy lady stood in this acme of terror, the 
ghost of the Friar’s Keep behind her; the dread of detection before 
her. And the candle was making a dreadful smell. 

That alone might betray her: Harry Castlemaine might push back 
the door to ascertain where the smell came from. Could the floor have 
opened and disclosed a yawning pit, the unhappy lady would thank- 
fully have disappeared within it. 

The minute seemed like an hour. Harry did not comeon. He 
appeared to have halted close by, to listen to something. Miles was 
speaking below. 

“ Thought I had gone with them to the dinner, and so put out the 
lights !” retorted Harry, in his free, clear, good natured tones. “ You 
saw the carriage drive away, I suppose, without me. Well, light up 
again, and bring in some supper.” 

He came on now, and went into his chamber at the end of the cor- 
ridor. Staying there a minute or two, as though changing his coat, he 
paséed back, and went down stairs again. Charlotte Guise, shaking in 
every limb, stole out as the echo of his footsteps died away, closed 
the door, and took refuge in her own chamber. There she went into 
hysterics that she was totally unable to suppress, and muffled her head 
in a blanket to deaden the cry. 

The next morning there was commotion in the house: Miss Flora 
Castlemaine had found herself locked in her bedroom. Given to take 
impromptu excursions in a morning en robe de nuit, after books, or the 
kitten, or into somebody’s bed-room who was sure not to want her, 
the young lady for once found herself caged. Mrs. Castlemaine made 
an angry stir about it: locked doors were so dangerous in case of fire, 
she said. She accused the maid, Eliza, who attended on Miss Flora, 
and threatened her with dismissal. 

“T can beupon my bible oath that I never locked the door,” cried 
the girl. ‘Why should I wish to lock it last night, more than any 
other night? I never touched the key. For the matter of that, I 
could not tell whether the key was outside or inside. You may send 
me away this hour, ma’am, but I am innocent, and I can’t say more 
than that.” 

Poor Madame Guise, who was complaining of migraine this morning, 
and whose eyes were red and heavy, took the blame upon herself, to 
exculpate the wrongfully accused servant. In her terror of the previous 
night, she had totally forgotten to unlock Flora’s door. She hastened 
now to say that she had looked in on the sleeping child when she her- 
self went up to bed: in coming out, it was possible she had turned the 
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key. Many of the chamber doors in France shut and opened with the 
key only: she might have turned this key unthinkingly, meaning but 
to shut the door. 

So the matter ended. But Charlotte Guise could not help feeling 
how painfully one deceit, one wrong act, leads to another. And Mr. 
Harry, she found, had never been to the dinner at all. Some matter 
of business, or perhaps some whim, had led him to break his engage- 
ment, and give due notice of it the day beforehand to the entertainers. 
As Miles had observed, one never could be certain of Harry Castle- 
maine. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GREY MONK. 


TuaT the Grey Monk was haunting the Friar’s Keep that night, and 
for a longer period than could be quite agreeable to any chance passer- 
by, appeared to be indisputable. 

Some of the Grey Sisters were up that evening at the coastguard sta- 
tion. The wife of one of the men was very ill, her infant being only 
three days old: and Sister Rachel had been with her for the day. At eight 
o'clock sister Rachel was relieved by Sister Mona, who would remain 
for the night. Sister Ann walked up from the Nunnery with Sister 
Mona for company, and would walk back again with Sister Rachel. 

It was about half past eight that they left the station to return home, 
the Sisters Ann and Rachel. The night was starlight, the air somewhat 
frosty. ‘Talking of the poor woman just quitted, Sister Rachel saying 
the fever was getting higher, they approached the Friar’s Keep. They 
were on the opposite side of the road, and had nearly reached Chapel 
Lane when something strange—some kind of glimmer or faint flash— 
struck on Sister Rachel’s vision, and caused her to turn her eyes on the 
upper casements of the Keep. With a spring and a cry, she seized 
hold of Sister Ann, and clung to her. 

“ Have you trod upon a stone?” asked practical Sister Ann. But 
the very fact of turning to her companion, who was outside, brought 
the windows of the Keep before her, and she saw the Grey Monk 
slowly gliding along, with his cowl covering his head and his lamp 
in his hand. A shadowy kind of form, suggestive of terrible ideas that 
don’t pertain to earth. 

The blood of the two unfortunate sisters seemed to turn, and they 
nearly sank away in evaporation. They clung to each other, arm in 
arm, hand to hand, pushing, staggering, pressing onwards, and in a 
minute, as it seemed, gained the Grey Nunnery. The door was 
opened by Sister Caroline, and they burst into the reception parlour. 
The Superior sat there, Mary Ursula; and most of the sisters with 
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her who were not out on charitable missions. To have stopped the 
tongues of the two terrified grey women would have been about as 
feasible as to stem a rushing torrent in its overwhelming course. They 
had seen the apparition of the Grey Monk gliding past the window with 
their own eyes; had seen his lamp; had nearly fainted at him 
altogether. : 

“ Tut, tut, tut !” reproved Sister Mildred, who was bett2r this even- 
ing and downstairs. “I think you myst have been deceived by your 
fears. J never saw it in my life.” 

But they only told their tale the more persistently, and Sister 
Mildred wavered. In vain Sister Mary Ursula represented to them 
that there were no such things as ghosts: that people, in thinking they 
saw them, were misled by their fears and fancies. To this the two 
scared women only reiterated that they saw it. They were walking 
quietly along, talking of the poor sick wife of the coastguardsman ; 
nothing could have been further from their thoughts than any fears or 
fancies, when the figure suddenly appeared, plainly and unmistakably, 
before their astonished eyes. 

“Sister Rachel saw it first,” urged Sister Ann, anxious to defend 
herself against the imputation of having taken alarm unnecessarily, as 
though she were a foolish, timid child. ‘‘ When she called out and caught 
hold of my arm, I thought she had trod upon a stone, or twisted her 
foot, or something ; and, in turning to her, there I saw the light in the 
window, and the figure of the Grey Monk. We stood rooted to the 
spot, holding on to one another, just too frightened to move, our poor 
eyes staring at the Keep. He glided past that window and then past 
the other, his lighted lamp stretched out in his hand; just as Sister 
Judith once saw him glide a year or so ago—and she knows it. 

Sister Judith, a simple woman, great in pudding-making, who had 
stood listening with round, frightened eyes, murmured her confirmation. 
One night when she was belated, having been to a farm-house where 
sickness reigned, she had seen it exactly as the two sisters were 
describing to have seen it now; and had come home and fainted. 

“I was beginning to forget my fright,” said she, looking pleadingly 
at the two superiors. “ But since the late talk there has been about 
that poor Mr. Anthony Castlemaine, I’ve not dared to go out of doors 
at night alone. For the ghost has been seen more frequently since he 
disappeared : in fact, as the ladies know, it’s said by some that it is the 
young man’s spirit that comes now, not the Grey Friar’s.” 

‘Tt was the Grey Friar we saw to-night, let people say what they 
will,” rejoined Sister Ann. 

The talking continued. This was a great event in the monotonous 
existence of the Grey Ladies: and the two unfortunate Sisters were 
shaking still. Mary Ursula withdrew quietly from the room, and went 
up to her chamber with a cloud on her brow. ‘There she put on the 
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grey cloak and bonnet of the order; came down again, and let herself 
out at the front door. 

There was something in all this gossip that disturbed and distressed 
Mary Ursula. Anthony’s fate, and the uncertainty connected with it, 
was more often in her mind than she would have cared to tell. Like 
Charlotte Guise, she—what with dwelling on it and listening to the 
superstitious surmises in Greylands—had grown to think that the Friar’s 
Keep did contain some mystery as yetunsolved. As to “ghosts,” Mary 
Castlemaine’s sound good sense utterly repudiated all belief in such. 
What then, she naturally asked herself, was this figure, that took the 
appearance of the traditional Grey Monk, and showed itself at the 
windows of the Keep, lamp in hand? Had it anything to do with the 
disappearance of Anthony ? 

Obeying an irresistible impulse, she was going forth to-night to look 
at this said apparition herself—if, indeed, it would appear again-—and 
so allow itself to be looked at. It was perhaps a foolish thing to do; . 
but she wanted to see with her own unprejudiced eyes what and who it 
was like. With her whole heart she wished the occurrences of that 
past February night and the mysteries of the Friar’s Keep—if, in truth, 
it contained any—were thrown open to the light of day: it might tend 
to clear what was dark—to clear her uncle from the silent suspicions 
attaching to him. It was of course his place to institute this search, 
but he did not do it. Encasing himself in his pride, his haughty indif- 
ference, she supposed he was content to let the matter alone until it 
righted itself. But she loved her uncle and was painfully jealous for 
his good name. 

Turning swiftly out of the gate of the Nunnery, she went up the hill, 
passed the Chapel Ruins, crossed the road, and stood still to gaze at 
the Friar’s Keep. The church clock was striking nine. Taking up her 
position under the hedge, in almost the self-same spot where John Bent 
and Anthony Castlemaine had taken theirs that unlucky night, she 
fixed her eyes on the windows, and waited. The old building, partly 
in ruins, looked grey and grim enough. Sometimes the moon lighted 
it up; but there was no moon to-night. The stars were bright, the at- 
mosphere was clear. 

The minutes, as they went by, seemed like hours. Mary Ursula had 
not much more patience than other people, and it was exhausting itself 
rapidly. Not a shadow or sign was there of the Grey Monk or of any 
other appearance. To judge by its silence and its lonely look, one 
might have said the Keep had not been entered since the Grey Monk 
was alive. 

“Tt is hardly to be supposed it would show itself twice in one night,” 
breathed Mary in a spirit that was somewhat of a mocking one. But in 
that she was mistaken : and she went away too soon. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour—which had seemed to her like 
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two quarters—she gave it up. Crossing the road to the Chapel gate, 
she went in, traversed the ruins, and stood looking out to sea. Mary had 
another vexation on her mind that night: earlier in the day a report 
had reached her in a letter that her recreant lover, Wiiliam Blake- 
Gordon, was engaged again. So soon!—so soon! Whether it was 
true, she knew not: it could not, either way, make much difference to 
the pain that filled her heart: but the report wrung it cruelly. The 
other name, mentioned in connection with his, was Agatha Mount- 
sorrel’s ; her own close friend of former days. She knew that she ought 
not to feel this bitter pain, this wild jealousy; that, once he had been 
lost to her, she should have put him out of her mind for good. Ah, it 
is all very well for the wise to lay down laws, to say this is wrong and 
the other is right, and you must act accordingly ; human nature is but 
frail, and the heart must be true to itself. 

Some slight movement caught her attention below. It was low 
water, and the strip of beach underneath was free. Mary leaned over 
to look. But she could not see: the shelving-out rocks hid the path 
as she stood. In the deep silence of the night, she thought she could 
distinguish whispering voices : and she waited until their owners should 
have passed a little further on, where a bend inward of the rocks allowed 
a view to be obtained. 5 

It was the greatest vexation of all! A tall fine form came into sight; 
too tall, too fine, to be any but Harry Castlemaine’s. His arm was 
around the waist of some young girl; his head was turned to her, and 
they were conversing eagerly. She wore a dark cloak, its hood drawn 
up over her head: Mary could not see her face, for their backs were 
towards her, but she fancied it was Jane Hallet. They passed away 
beyond the nunnery, as if returning to the village, and were lost to sight 
and hearing. 

The heaving sea stretched itself out before her eyes ; ‘the dead of the 
past ages were mouldering away beneath her feet ; the canopy of sky, 
studded with stars in its vast expanse, lay above her head. But for all 
these signs, and the thoughts they involved, Mary Ursula Castlemaine 
might in that moment have lost heart and courage. The by-ways of 
life seemed very crooked just then; its troubles pregnant with per- 
plexity and pain. But God was over all. The turbulent waves were 
held in check by His hand; the long-ago dead had been called by 
Him; the sky and the stars were but emblems of His power. Yes, He 
was over all. From His throne in Heaven He looked down on the 
world ; on its cares, its trials, its weaknesses, its temptations and sins ; 
over-tuling all according to His will. He could set things straight ; 
He was full of compassion, long-suffering, and mercy. The dark trou- 
bles heye would be merged in a bright hereafter : a place where there 
should be no cankering heart-break, where sorrow and suffering should 
flee away. A few more years, and—— 
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“Dear me, ma’am! I beg your pardon.” 

Mary Ursula, buried in her far-off thoughts in the solitary place, was 
startled at the address, and turned round with a slight cry. Close at 
her elbow stood John Bent ; a small basket in his hand, covered with a 
white cloth. 

“I’m sure I frightened you, ma’am ! ” 

“Just for the moment you did,” she said with her sweet smile, inter- 
rupting his further apologies. ‘‘I was standing to take a look at the 
sea. How grand it is from this spot !” 

John Bent agreed that it was grand, and proceeded to explain his 
presence. His wife had despatched him with some broth and other 
trifles that might be acceptable to the sick woman up at the coastguard- 
station. In passing the chapel ruins on his way thither, he had caught 
sight of some one standing at the edge of the cliff, and turned in at 
once to see who it was. 

“No wonder you did not hear me, ma’am, for I crept up on tiptoe,” 
he acknowledged. ‘Since the disappearance of Mr. Anthony Castle- 
maine, this place is just as though it haunted me, for it is never out of 
my mind. To see somebody standing here in the shade of the corner 
wall gave me a turn. I could not imagine who it was, and meant to 
pounce upon ’em.” 

“ The place lies on my mind also,” said Mary Ursula. “I wish the 
doings of that night could be brought to light.” 

The landlord shook his head. She could not wish it as he wished 
it. 

‘“‘T don’t think now it ever will be,” he said. “ At least, I often fear 
it won’t. There is only one person, as I believe, who could throw 
light upon it ; and it does not seem to be his pleasure to speak.” 

She knew that he alluded to her uncle: and she seized on the 
moment for speaking a few words that she had long wished to speak to 
John Bent. In spite of the opinion he held, and that she knew he 
held, in regard to that past night, she respected the man greatly. 

“T cannot be ignorant, Mr. Bent, of the stigma you would cast on 
Mr. Castlemaine: the suspicion, I would rather say, lying in your 
mind against him. I believe that nothing can be more unjust : nothing 
more inconsistent with the true facts, could they be disclosed.” 

John Bent was silent. She stood close in the corner, within the 
shade cast by the slanting bit of stone wall, the blank side wall of the 
Grey Nunnery towering close above her. John was so near as almost 
to touch her. The sea was before them, a light twinkling on it here 
and there from some fishing vessel; the grass-grown square, once the 
site of the chapel, with its dottings of low crumbling walls, lay to their 
left, and beyond it was the Friar’s Keep, its gothic door pushed to as 
usual. A lonely spot altogether it was to stand in, in the silence of 
the spring night. 
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“Why should you cherish this suspicion ?” she asked. 

John Bent tilted his hat slightly up on one side, and slowly rubbed 
his head. He was a very honest-minded, straightforward man; and 
though he might on occasion find it inexpedient to avow the truth, he 
yet would not, even by implication, speak an untruth; or tacitly let 
one be inferred. 

“It is a subject, ma’am, on which my mouth ought to be closed 
to you.” 

‘Not at all,” she answered. ‘ Were I Mr. Castlemaine’s wife or 
daughter you might urge that. I am his niece, it is true; but I have 
now in a manner withdrawn myself from the world, and But I will 
leave that argument, and goto another. For my own sake, I wish 
you to speak openly with me. ‘These troubles lie on my mind; some- 
times I cannot sleep for thinking of them.” 

‘“‘T’m sure I can’t sleep for them,” said John. 

“‘ And I think that steps should be taken to put the doubts to flight 
—if we only knew what steps they could be.” 

John stooped to lodge the basket on the low top of the grass-grown 
cliff, jutting upwards before him. But he did not answer. 

‘Believe me when I say that no thought of reproach on you for 
entertaining these opinions rests on my mind,” proceeded Miss 
Castlemaine. ‘I am sure that you conscientiously hold them ; that 
you cannot divest yourself of them; and——” 

“J wish I didn’t,” interposed John. “I only wishI had no cause to.” 

“There is no cause,” she said in a low tone; “no true one. I am 
as sure of it as that I stand here. Even had it been Mr. Castlemaine 
whom you saw come in here that night, I feel sure his presence could 
have been explained away. But I think you must have been mistaken. 
You have no confirmation that it was he: nay, the confirmation lies 
rather the other way—that he was not here. Considering all this, I 
think you ought not to persist in your opinion, Mr. Bent ; or to let the 
world believe you persist in it.” 

‘“‘ As I have said before, ma’am, this is a matter that I don’t care to 
talk to you upon.” 

“But I wish you to talk to me. I ask you totalktome. You 
may see that I speak to you confidentially—do you so speak to me? 
There is no one else I would thus speak to about it, save you.” 

“ Ma’am, it’s just this—not but what I feel the honour you do me, 
and thank you for it; and goodness knows what respect I hold and 
have always held you in, Miss Castlemaine !—But it’s this, ma’am : 
your opinion lies one way and mine the other: and while I would not 
insist to you that Mr. Castlemaine was guilty, I yet can’t let myself say 
he was not.” 

‘“‘T am as fully persuaded he was not as that those stars are above 
us,” she said. But John made no reply. 
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“Mr. Anthony was made away with, ma’am,. IJ——” 

‘“‘ No, no,” she interrupted with a shiver. 

“T don’t accuse Mr. Castlemaine of having done it,” proceeded 
John. “ What I say, and hold to, is this, ma’am: that Mr. Castle- 
maine must know something of what became of him. But he does not 
say it; he keeps silence: and it is that silence that strengthens the 
suspicions against him. I saw him come in here that night just as 
surely as I see you here now, Miss Castlemaine. It’s true I did not 
see him go on into the Friar’s Keep: these mouldering walls, sticking 
up here and there a foot or two from the earth, dodge one’s eyesight, 
and in less than a minute my attention was called off Mr. Castlemaine 
by Mr. Anthony’s own movements. I saw /im go into the Keep: he 
made for it straight.” 

“ But I say that it may not have been Mr. Castlemaine,” she urged 
again, having quietly heard him to the end. 

“‘ What other man is there in Greylands, ma’am, of the height and 
size of Mr. Castlemaine—one with the bold, free, upright walk and 
the gentleman’s dress?” returned the landlord. ‘Only Mr. Harty: 
and Mr. Harry is too young and slender to be mistaken for his father, 
even in the moonlight. Mr. Harry happened to be away that night at 
Newerton.” 

“T think you are cruelly, persistently obstinate. Forgive me, Mr. 
Bent ; I do not wish or intend to hurt your feelings,” she added in a 
gentle, even kind tone. “It seems to me that you must have some 
animus against Mr. Castlemaine.” 

“The poor young gentleman was living under my roof, ma’am, I 
went forth with him that night, halted with him opposite this very gate, 
and watched him in. It has sat on my mind always since that I am in 
a manner accountable for him—that it lies with me to find out what 
became of him.” 

“T can understand the feeling and appreciate it,” she answered 
quickly. “In itself it is a good and right feeling ; but I think that its 
very intensity tends to mislead you, and to cause this animosity against 
Mr. Castlemaine. The person you saw come in here may have been a 
stranger: you have had no confirmation of any kind that it was Mr. 
Castlemaine: and the eyesight at night is so deceptive.” 

“Ves, I have,” said John, dropping his voice to a whisper, and 
speaking with evident reluctance. “I have had confirmation. Ma’am, 
you make me speak against my better will.” 

“You allude to Anthony,” she rejoined somewhat impatiently. “ You 
have said, I know, that he likewise thought it was his uncle—as indeed 
seems proved by the fact of his following him in. But, it may be that 
he was only led to think so by some exclamation of yours : that he did 
not see with his own eyes. He is not here to prove it, one way or the 
other. In thus pressing my view of the case, I am only anxious that 
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the fair truth should be established,” she resumed after an instant’s 
pause, as though she would explain her own persistency. “I am not 
wishing to mislead or bias you.” 

“We both saw him, ma’am, we both saw plainly that it was Mr. 
Castlemaine ; but I did not allude to Mr. Anthony,” spoke John, 
in the same subdued tone. “It has been confirmed by another.” 

“ By whom?” she asked, drawing her cloak together with a sharp 
movement as though she were cold. ‘ Do not hesitate ; tell me all. I 
have said that I regard this as a confidential interview.” 

And perhaps John Bent, after what had passed, could find no plea 
of refusal. He was a very persuadable man when either his good 
sense or his good feeling was appealed to. As Mrs. Bent was wont to 
tell him, he had a soft place in his heart. 

“Up to last night that ever was, ma’am, I had no idea that Mr. 
Castlemaine had been seen by any but us. But I find he was. I'll 
tell you what I’ve heard. You will perhaps think the evidence not 
worth much, Miss Castlemaine, for the man who saw him was three 
parts tipsy at the time: but he must have had his wits about him, for all 
that.” 

To make plain to the reader what the landlord was about to relate, 
we must go back to the previous evening. On that evening at twilight, 
John Bent sauntered over to the beach, and sat down on the bench 
to smoke his pipe. It was a fine, still evening, favourable for the 
fishing-boats. While he was smoking peaceably, and gazing at the stars, 
beginning to show themselves in the sky, Jack Tuff, the sailor, strolled 
up, gave the landlord the good evening, and took his seat on the same 
bench. He produced his pipe, evidently wanting to smoke; but he, 
just as evidently, had no tobacco. John handed jhim some, and 
allowed him to light the pipe by his own. ‘Talking of this and that, 
they somehow got upon the subject of Anthony Castlemaine’s dis- 
appearance: and Mr. Tuff, perhaps out of gratitude for the good 
tobacco, avowed to his astonished companion that he could have con- 
firmed his evidence had he chosen, as to it having been Mr. Castle- 
maine who had crossed the road to the chapel ruins that fatal 
February night. 

According to Mr. Jack Tuff’s account, his own movements that night 
had been as follows. He had walked over to the little fishing hamlet, 
Beeton, and taken a glass with a comrade there. It might have been 
two glasses. At any rate, it was enough to make Jack wish to pay 
another social visit as he went back to Greylands, instead of going 
straight home. In one of three cottages situate at the back of Grey- 
lands’ Rest, there lodged a sailor friend of Jack’s: and accordingly 

ned up Chapel Lane—the nearest way from where he then was 
—to make the call. There he stayed until late, taking other glasses, 
very late indeed for the quiet village, and turned out considerably after 
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eleven with unsteady legs. He staggered down Chapel Lane pretty 
safely until he neared the other end of it. When opposite the turning 
to the Hutt, who should emerge from that turning but some tall man. 
At the moment, Jack Tuff happened to be holding on to a tree trunk, 
with one arm, to steady himself: but he made it out to be Mr. Castle- 
maine, and pulled his old round hat off in token of respect. He 
did not know whether Mr. Castlemaine saw him; but fancied he did 
not see him. Mr. Castlemaine went up the lane towards his home, and 
Jack Tuff went on down it. 

So far, that might be regarded as a corroboration of the Master of 
Greylands’ statement at the time—namely, that he had left the Hutt 
about half-past eleven after smoking a pipe with the commodore: and 
the probability was that Mr. Castlemaine had not seen Jack Tuff, or 
he might have called on him to confirm his testimony as to the hour. 

Jack Tuff continued his progress down the small remaining portion 
of the lane, trying all the while to put on his hat. Something was un- 
doubtedly the matter with either the head or the hat; for the hat 
would not go on the head, or the head into the hat. A tree, or some- 
thing, caught Jack’s elbow, and the hat dropped ; Jack, in stooping 
for it, dropped also ; and there he was, sitting amid the trunks of trees 
on the side of the lane, his back propped against one of them and 
his hat nowhere. 

How long Jack remained there, he did not pretend to say. His 
impression was that he dropped asleep; but whether that was so, or 
not, Jack could not have told had he been bribed with a golden sove- 
reign, At any rate, the next thing he heard or remembered, was, that 
some steps were coming down the lane. Jack looked up, and saw they 
were those of the Master of Greylands. 

“‘ Are you sure it was him?” interrupted John Bent, at this point of 
the narration, edging a little bit nearer to Jack on the bench. 

“In course, I’m sure,” replied Jack Tuff. ‘The moonlight shone 
full upon him through the leafless branches o’ the trees, and I saw him 
plain. He didn’t see me that time, for sure. I was in the dark, back 
amid the clump o’ trees; and he went along with his head and eyes 
straight afore him to the end o’ the lane.” 

“ And where did he go then ?” 

“Don’t know. He didn’t come back again. Suppose he was 
crossing over to the Keep.” 

‘Well, go on,” said John. 

There was not much more to tell. After this incident, the passing 
of the Master of Greylands, Mr. Tuff bethought himself that he 
might as well be getting homewards. ‘To make a start, however, was 
not easy of accomplishment. First he had to find his hat, which took 
up some considerable time: it was only when he had given it up for 
lost that he became conscious it was doubled up under him as he sat. 
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Next he had to pull out his match-box and light his pipe: and that 
took time. Lastly he had to get upon his legs, a work requiring skill, 
but accomplished by the friendly aid of the trees. Altogether from a 
quarter to half an hour must have been used in the process. Once 
fairly started and clear of the lane, he came upon Mr. Bent, pacing 
about opposite the ruins and waiting for Mr. Anthony Castlemaine. 

“Did you hear the pistol shot?” asked John Bent when the recital 
was over. 

“‘ Never heard it at all,” said Jack Tuff. “I must have been feeling 
for my hat.” 

“‘ And why did you not say at the time that you saw the Master of 
Greylands—and so have borne out my story?” demanded John Bent 
as a final question. 

“JT dare say!” retorted Jack Tuff. “And be laughed at for an 
imbecile who was drunk and saw double! Nobody ’ud believe me. 
I’m not a going to say it now, Mr. Bent, except to you. I’m not a 
going to draw down Mr. Castlemaine upon me, and perhaps get put 
away in gaol.” 

And this was all that John Bent got fromhim. That the man spoke 
the strict truth according to his belief—namely, that it was Mr. Castle- 
maine he saw both times that night—John could have staked his life 
upon. But that the man was equally determined not to say so 
much to the world, fearing the displeasure of Mr. Castlemaine: nay, 
that he probably would deny it in toto if the world questioned him, 
the landlord equally saw. 

Miss Castlemaine heard the narrative in silence. It did not shake 
her belief in the innocence of her uncle; but it made it more difficult 
to confute John Bent, and she was now sorry to have spoken to him 
at all. With a deep sigh she turned to depart. 

“We can only wait the elucidation that time will bring,” she said. 
“ Rely upon it, Mr. Bent, that if any ill deed was done that night, Mr. 
Castlemaine had no hand in it.” 

John Bent maintained a respectful silence. They crossed the ruins 
and he held open the gate for her to pass through. Just then she re- 
membered another topic, and spoke of it. 

‘“‘ What is it that appears at the casements here, in the guise ot a 
Grey Friar? Two of the Sisters have been alarmed by it to-night.” 

“Something like a dozen people have been scared by it lately,” said 
John. “As to what it is, ma’am, / don’t know. Senseless idiots to 
be frightened! as if aghost could harm us! I should like to see it 
appear to me!” 

With this answer, betraying his inward bravery, and a mutual good- 
night, they parted. John going up the hill with his basket; Miss 
Castlemaine turning towards the nunnery, and pondering deeply. 
Strange, perhaps, to say, considering the state Jack Tuff was 
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avowedly in, that eventful night, a conviction that his sight had not 
deceived him, had taken hold of her. ‘That some mystery did attach 
to that night, independent of the disappearance of Anthony, she had 
always fancied: and this evidence only served to confirm it. Why 
should Mr. Castlemaine have been going into the chapel ruins at that 
midnight hour ? and, if it was he who went in, why did he deny it? 
Put it, that it was really Mr. Castlemaine, why then the inference was 
that he must know what became of Anthony. It seemed very strange 
altogether ; a curious, unaccountable, mysterious affair. She felt it 
to be so. Not that she lost an iota of faith in her uncle: she seemed 
to trust him as she would have trusted her father: but her mind was 
troubled, her brain was in a chaos of confusion. 

In some such confusion as she stepped bodily into a minute later, 
At the gate of the Nunnery she found herself in the midst of a small 
crowd, a small excited number of people who were running up and 
jostled her. Women were crying and panting, girls were pushing: a 
man with some object covered up in his arms, was in the midst. 
When the garb of Miss Castlemaine was recognized in the gloom, that 
of the Grey Sisters, all fell respectfully back. 

“What is amiss, good people ?” asked Sister Mary Ursula. And a 
faint moan of sympathy escaped her as she heard the answer. Polly 
Gleeson, one of Tim Gleeson’s numerous little ones, had set her night- 
gown on fire and was terribly burnt. ‘Tim was somewhere abroad, as 
usual ; but another man had offered to bring her to the Grey Ladies— 
the usual refuge for accidents and sickness. 

Admitted to the Nunnery, the little sufferer was carried up to one of 
the small beds always kept in readiness. Sister Mildred herself, who 
was great in burns, came to her at once, directing two of the other 
Sisters what was to be done. The sobbing mother, Nancy Gleeson, 
who had a hard life of it on the whole, asked whether she might not 
stay and watch by Polly for the night: but the Ladies recommended 
her to go home to her other children and to leave Polly to them in all 
confidence. Sister Mildred pronounced the burns, though bad to look 
at, and very painful, not to be attended with danger: should the latter 
arise, she promised Nancy Gleeson to send for her at once. So Nancy 
went away pacified, the crowd attending her; and the good Ladies 
were left to their charge and to the night-watch it entailed. 

But Sister Mary Ursula had recognized, among the women and girls 
pressing round the gate, the face of Jane Hallet. She recognized the 
dress also, as the one she had seen before that night. 

Meanwhile John Bent reached the coastguard Station. After chatting 
with the sick woman’s husband, Henry Mann, who happened to be 
off duty and at home, John departed again with his empty basket. He 
chanced to be on the side path opposite the Friar’s Keep—just as the 
two Sisters, Ann and Rachel, had taken it rather more than an hour 
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earlier. John Bent, quite unconscious of what had happened to them, 
walked along leisurely, his mind full of the interview just held with 
Miss Castlemaine. In passing the Keep he cast his eyes up to it, 
Few people passed it at night without casting up their eyes—for the 
fascination that superstition has for most of us is irresistible. Even 
as John looked, a faint light dawned on the casement from within : 
and there came into view the figure, bearing its lamp. It was probably 
just at that self-same moment that the eyes of Madame Guise, gazing 
stealthily from the window of Mr. Castlemaine’s study, were regaled 
with the same sight, John Bent did not like it any more than Madame 
did; any more than the Sisters did. He took to his heels and arrived 
at the Dolphin in a state of cold chill indescribable. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
JANE HALLET, 


GREYLANDS lay, calm and monotonous, basking under the morning sun. 
There were no signs of any of the commotion that had stirred it the 
previous night: no crowding people surrounding a sad little burthen ; 
no women’s cries ; and John Bent’s propriety had come back to him, 
Greylands had heard the news from one end to the other—the Grey 
Monk had been abroad again. It had appeared to two of the Sisters 
and to the landlord of the Dolphin. 

The burnt child, an intelligent girl of five years old, lay in the little 
bed, Sister Phoeby sitting with her. ‘The window of the room faced 
the road; it had upright.iron bars before it: originally placed there, 
perhaps, to prevent the nuns putting their heads out to take a sly peep 
at the world. Polly Gleeson was in less pain, and lay quietly. Mr. 
Parker had looked in, and confirmed Sister Mildred’s opinion that she 
would do well. 

The door gently opened, and there entered Sister Mary Ursula and 
Miss Reene. Ethel, hearing of the accident, had come down from 
Greylands’ Rest. Sister Phceby rose, smiling and nodding, and they 
approached the bed. 

“ She is ever so much better,” said the watching sister. ‘See, she 
does not cry at all.” 

Polly was a pretty little girl Her brown hair lay around her on the 
bolster ; her dark eyes smiled at the ladies. The face was not touched, 
and nothing could be seen of the injuries as she lay: the worst of 
them were about the chest. ‘Tears stood in Ethel’s eyes, 

“ Poor little Polly!” she said, stooping gently to kiss her, “How 
did it happen, little one?” 

“ Billy took the candle to look fora marble on the floor, and I looked 
too ; and then there come a great light and mother screeched out.” 
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“But were you not in bed before that, Polly? It was past nine 
o'clock.” 

‘Mother was undressing ot us then: she’d been a busy washing.” 

“Poor little darling! Well, Polly, you will be well soon; and you 
must take great care of candles after this.” 

Polly gave as emphatic a nod as the bolster allowed her; as much 
as to say she would never go within wide range of a candle again. 
Miss Castlemaine took Sister Phoeby’s place, and the latter went 
away, 

That the child was now at case appeared evident ; for presently her 
eyclids, heavy with sleep, gradually closed. She had had no sleep all 
night. Mary Ursula took some work from her pocket. ‘The Sisters 
were making some garments for this child: all she had—and a poor 
“all” it was—had been caught up from the floor by the terrified mother, 
and rolled round her to put the fire out. 

“Tlow peaceful it seems here,” said Ethel in a low tone, “I 
think I should like to come and be a Sister with you, Mary.” 

Miss Castlemaine smiled, one of her sad smiles, “ ‘That would 
never do, Ethel.” 

“Tt is so useful a life.” 

“ You will find usefulness in another sphere. It would not be right 
that you should bury yourself here.” 

“We all told you that, Mary, you know, at Greylands’ Rest. But 
you have done it.” 

“ My dear, the cases are essentially different. My hopes of happiness, 
my prospects in the world were over: yours, Ethel, are not even yet in 
the bud. When some good man shall woo and win you, you will find 
where your proper sphere of usefulness lies.” 

“T don’t want to be won,” spoke Ethel: just as young girls are 
given to say. “I’m sure I would ten times rather be a Grey Sister 
than marry Harry Castlemaine.” 

Mary looked up with somewhat unusual quickness. The words 
brought to her mind one of the incidents of the past night. 

“Harry does not continue to tease you, does he, Ethel?” 

“Ves, he does. I thought he had left it off: but this morning he 
brought the subject up again—and he let everybody hear him !” 

“What did he say ?” 

“ Not very much. It was when he was going out of the room after 
breakfast. He turned his head to me and said he hoped I should soon 
be ready with my answer to the question he had put to me more than 
once... Papa and mamma must have understood what he meant. I 
could have thrown the loaf after him.” 

“T think he must be only doing it in joke, Ethel,’ was the slow, 
thoughtful rejoinder. 

“1 don’t know whether he is or not. Sometimes I think he is; at 
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others I think he is in earnest : whichever it may be, I dislike it very 
much. Not for the whole world would I marry Harry Castlemaine.” 

“Ethel, I fancy—I am not sure, but I fancy—you have no real cause 
to fear he will press it, or to let it trouble you. Harry is hardly staid 
enough yet to settle down. He does many random things.” 

“We have had quite a commotion at home this morning, 
Ethel, passing to another topic. ‘Somebody locked Flora in her 
bedroom last night—when she wanted to run out this morning as usual, 
the door was fast. Mamma has been so angry: and when the news of 
Polly Gleeson’s accident came up just now, she began again, saying 
Flora might just as well have been burnt also as not, burnt to death.” 

“Who locked her in ?” 

“T don’t know—unless it was Madame Guise. Papa and mamma 
and I were at dinner at Stilborough—at the Barclays’, Mary. Harry 
would not go. It was a nice party. We had singing in the evening.” 

** But about the door?” 

“ Well, Madame Guise thought she might have unintentionally done 
it. She said she went in last night to look at Flora. J can scarcely 
think she did, for she has gone in many a time and never turned the 
key before. Or the keys of other doors, either.” 

“ At least, it does not seem to have been of any consequence.” 

““No; only mamma made it so. I tell you every little trifle that I 
can, Mary,” she added, laughing quietly. ‘‘Shut up here, it seems to 
me that you must like to hear news from the outer world.” 

“ And so I do,” was the answer. ‘I have not lost all interest in my 
fellow pilgrims, I assure you, Ethel.” 

“ T wore my black net, trimmed with white satin ribbons: you can’t 
think how nice it looked, Mary,” said Miss Ethel, some of her vanity 
creeping to the fore. “ And a silver flower in my hair.” 

“‘T have no doubt the dress and the flower did look well, considering 
what a pretty girl it was adorning,” was Mary’s reply. And Ethel 
blushed slightly. She knew how nice-looking she was. 

** Does Madame Guise continue to suit? ” 

“Oh, quite well. Mrs. Castlemaine thinks there’s nobody equal to 
her. I like her also; but at times she puzzles me.” 

“How does she puzzle you ?” 

“ Well, I can hardly explain it. She seems strange at times. But I 
must be going,” added Ethel, rising. 

“You are in a hurry, Ethel.” 

“T have to go up the cliff to Miss Hallet’s. Jane is hem-stitching 
som ehandkerchiefs for mamma. Mamma had one of them with her 
last night : Mrs. Barclay saw the work, and said she would like some 
done for herself. So I am to tell Jane to call at Mrs. Barclay’s the 
next time she goes to Stilborough. ‘The work is really beautiful ; it is 
the broad hem-stitch, you know, Mary ; four or five rows of it.” 
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A few more words spoken in the same low tone, lest the sleeping 
child should be disturbed, and Ethel took her departure. Opposite 
the beach she encountered Mrs, Bent: who was crossing back home in 
her cherry-ribboned cap from a purchase at Pike’s tea-shop. 

“A nice day again, Miss Ethel !” 

“Tt isa lovely day,” said Ethel, stopping; for she and Mrs, Bent 
were great friends. ‘I have been in to see poor Polly Gleeson, How 
badly she is burnt !” 

“The only wonder is that it never happened before, with that 
imbecile of a mother,” was Mrs. Bent’s tart rejoinder. ‘Of all 
incapable women, Nancy Gleeson’s about the worst. Fancy her letting 
the children play in their nightgowns with a candle! Where could her 
senses have been?” , 

“Well, it isa sad thing for Polly. But the Sisters say she will do 
well. Oh, by the way, Mrs. Bent,” continued Ethel, turning as she 
was going onwards, “ will you let mamma have your receipt for stewed 
eels again? The new cook does not do them to her mind: and mamma 
does not know where the fault lies.” 

“It’s the best receipt for eels in the three kingdoms,” spoke Mrs. 
Bent with pride. ‘It was my mother’s before me. Will you step 
across for it now, Miss Ethel ?” 

“Not now: as I come back. I am going up the cliff.” 

“To that Nancy Gleeson’s I suppose,” cried Mrs. Bent in her free 
manner. ‘She does not deserve it. If I had twenty children about 
me, I’ll be bound not one of ’em should ever set itself alight in my 
presence.” 

“Not there,” said Ethel, slightly laughing. “I am taking a message 
from mamma to Jane Hallet.” 

“T hope it is to warn her not to make herself so free with Mr. Harry,” 
cried Mrs. Bent, speaking on the moment’s impulse. Had she taken 
time for thought she would not have said it. 

“Warn her not to make herself so free with Mr. Harry!” repeated 
Ethel somewhat haughtily. ‘“ Why, Mrs. Bent, what can you mean?” 

“Well, I have seen them walking together after nightfall,” said Mrs. 
Bent, unable to eat her words. 

“They may have met accidentally,” returned Ethel after a 
pause. 

“Oh, of course, they may,”, assented Mrs. Bent in a significant 
tone. 

“ Since when have you seen them ?” pursued Ethel, feeling surprised 
and rather scandalized. 

“ Ah well, I can’t tell that. Since last autumn, though. No harm 
may be meant, Miss Ethel; I don’t say it is ; and none may come of 
it: but young girls in Jane Hallet’s position ought to take better care 
of themselves than to give rise to talk.” 
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Ethel continued her way to the cliff in some annoyance. While 
Mr. Harry Castlemaine made a pretence of addressing herself, it was 
not agreeable to hear that he was flirting with the village girls. It’s 
true Ethel did not intend to listen to him: she absolutely rejected 
him ; but that made little difference. Neither in itself was this walk- 
ing with Jane Hallet the right thing. Jane was far superior to the 
general run of the girls at Greylands. She had been well educated 
by the Grey Ladies, morally and else, having gone to school to them 
daily for years ; she was modest and reticent in manner; and Ethel 
would as soon believe a breath of scandal could tarnish herself as Jane. 
Her brother, George Hallet, who was drowned, had been made a sort 
of companion of by Harry Castlemaine during the last year or two of 
his life, as Greylands well remembered : and Ethel came to the conclu- 
sion that the intimacy Mrs. Bent talked of must be a sort of remanet 
of that friendship, meaning nothing. 

Now it happened that Jane Hallet, within the pretty cottage near 
the top of the cliff, was being taken to task by her aunt for the same 
fault that Mrs. Bent had spoken of—the staying abroad after nightfall. 
Miss Hallet had latterly found much occasion to speak on this score ; 
but Jane was invariably ready with some plausible excuse ; so that Miss 
Hallet, naturally unsuspicious, and trusting Jane as she would have 
trusted herself, never made much by the argument. 

After taking the handkerchief to Greylands’ Rest the previous 
evening, Jane had gone home, swallowed her tea hastily, put off the 
best things that her aunt grumbled at her for having put on, and then 
sat down to work. Some article was wanted in the house; and at dusk 
Jane ran down in her dark cloak to get it. From which expedition she did 
not get back uatil half-past nine was turned: and she seemed to have 
come up like one running for a wager. Miss Hallet was then ill with 
an attack of spasms, and Jane remained unreproved. ‘This morning, 
Miss Hallet had leisure to recur to it. Jane sat by the window, busy at 
one of the handkerchiefs. The sun shone on her bright flaxen hair ; the 
light print dress she wore was neat and nice—Jane’s dresses always were, 

“‘ How long does it take to get from here to Pike’s shop and back 
again, Jane?” 

‘“‘ From here to Pike’s shop and back again, aunt ?—I could do it in 
a short ten minutes,” said unsuspicious Jane. “It would take you 
longer of course.” 

‘“‘ How did it happen then last night that it took you two hours and 
ten minutes?” demanded Miss Hallet. ‘ You left here soon after 
half past seven, and you did not get back till close upon ten.” 

The soft colour in Jane’s face grew bright ona sudden. She held 
her work to the window, as though some difficulty had occurred in the 
cambric. 

“ After buying the sugar, I went into the parlour to say good evening 
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to Susan Pike, aunt. And then there came that dreadful outcry about 
Nancy Gleeson’s poor burnt child.” 

The truth, but not the whole truth. Miss Jane had stayed three 
minutes with Susan Pike; and the commotion about the child had 
occurred some two hours later. The intervening time she did not 
allude to, or account for. Miss Hallet, never thinking to enquire 
minuteiy into time, so far accepted the explanation. 

“If Nancy Gleeson’s children had every one been burnt, that’s no 
reason why you should stay out all that while.” 

“ Nearly everybody was out, aunt. It was like a fair around the 
Nunnery gate.” 

“You go off here; you go off there; pretty nigh every evening you 
dance out somewhere. I’m sure / never did so when I was a girl.” 

‘When it is too dusk to see to work and too soon to light the candle, 
a run down the cliff does no harm, aunt.” 

“Yes, but you stay when once you are down. It comes of that 
propensity of yours for gossip, Jane. Once you get into the company 
of Susan Pike or that idle Patty Nettleby, you take as much thought 
of time as you might if all the clocks stopped still for you.” 

Jane bent to bite off a needleful of cotton—to hide her face. 

“There you are! How often have I told you not to bite your thread ! 
Many aset of teeth as good as yours has been ruined by it. / had the 
habit once ; but my lady broke me of it. Use your scissors, and— 
Dear me! here’s Miss Reene.” 

Ethelcame in. Jane stoou up to receive her and to hear her message. 
The girl’s manner was very retiring. Ethel thought of what she had just 
heard : certainly Jane looked pretty enough to attract Mr. Harry Castle- 
maine. But the blue eyes, raised to hers, were honest and good ; and 
Ethel believed Jane was good also. 

“ Thank you: yes, I shall be glad to do the handkerchiefs for Mrs. 
Barclay,” said Jane. ‘ But I shall not be going into Stilborough for a 
week or so: I was there yesterday. And of course I should not begin 
them until I have finished Mrs. Castlemaine’s.” 

‘I suppose Mrs. Barclay is in no particular hurry,” said Ethel. 

“Jane might get through more work if she chose,” remarked Miss 
Hallet. ‘ Not that I wish her to do any: it is her own will entirely. 
On the other hand, I have no objection to it: and as she is fond of 
finer clothes than I should purchase for her, she has to get them for 
herself. Just before you came in, Miss Reene, I was telling her how 
she wastes her time. Once dusk has set in, down she goes to her 
acquaintances in the village. To-night she stays at Susan Pike’s; to- 
morrow night at Martha Nettleby’s; the next night at old Mother 
Dance’s, under the cliff! With one chattering gossip and another, and 
burnt children, and what not, Jane never lacks an excuse for idling 
away her evenings.” 
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“‘ Mrs. Casilemaine said something about having her initials worked 
on these handkerchiefs : do you know whether she wishes it done, Miss 
Reene?” interposed Jane, who seemed to be flurried by the lecture. 
‘“‘T did not like to ask about it yesterday afternoon.” 

“TI don’t know at all,” said Ethel. You had better see Mrs. Castle- 
maine.” 

“ Very well, ma’am.,” 

Ethel went down the cliff again, tripping along the zigzag path, 
Other paths branched off to other cottages. She took one that brought 
her to the door of Tim Gleeson’s hut: a poor place of two rooms, 
with a low roof. ‘Tim, a very idle, improvident, easy, and in general 
good-tempered man, sat on a stone at the door, his blue cloth legs 
stretched out, his rough face gloomy. 

** You are not in the boat to-day, Tim,” remarked Ethel. 

** Not to-day, Miss Castlemaine,” said the man, slowly rising. ‘“ I’m 
a going out with the next tide. This accident have took all strength 
out of me! Whena lot of ’em come fizzing into the Dolphin last 
night, a saying our Polly was afire, you might ha’ knocked me down 
with a feather. Mrs. Bent, she wert on at me like anything, she did— 
as if it was my fault! ‘Telling me she’d like to shut the inn doors 
again’ me, for I went there when I ought to be elsewhere, and that I 
warn’t good for my salt. I'd rather it had been any of ’em nor Polly: 
she’s such a nice little thing, she is.” 

“ Ts your wife in doors ?” 

** No; she’s off to the Nunnery. I’ve vowed to her that if she ever 
gets another end o’ candle in the house, I’ll make her eat it,” concluded 
Tim, savagely. 

“ But she must have a candle to see with.” 

“I don’t care: I won't have the young ’uns burnt like this. Thanks 
to you, Miss, for turning out o’ your way to think on us. The brats 
are a squalling in doors. I’ve just give ’em a licking all round.” 

Ethel ran on, and gained the Dolphin, entering it by the more fami- 
liar door that stood open opposite the beach. Mr. and Mrs, Bent were 
both in the room: he, reading his favourite weekly newspaper by the 
fire, the Stilborough Herald ; she, sitting at the table under the window, 
stoning a plate of raisins. ‘The receipt for the eels was ready. 

Ethel sat down by the table, putting a raisin into her mouth. John, 
who had risen to greet her, resumed his seat again. ‘To say the truth, 
Miss Ethel liked running into the Dolphin: it made an agreeable 
interlude to the generai dulness of Greylands’ Rest. ‘The screen, in- 
troduced into the room during the late wintry weather, had been taken 
away again. Mrs. Bent had a great mind to break it up, and burn it; 
but for that screen Ethel Reene would not have overheard those dan- 
gerous words. But no allusion had been made to the affair since by 
any one of them: all three seemed content to ignore it. 
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“ You must excuse my going on with my work, Miss Ethel,” said 
Mrs. Bent. “‘ We’ve got a dinner on to-night, and I never knew of it till 
a few minutes ago. Some grand Inspector-General of the coast-guard 
stations is here to-day; and he and two or three more gentlemen are 
going to dine here this evening: Mr. Castlemaine for one. And me 
with not a raisin in the house stoned for a plum pudding! It’s not often 
I'm taken unawares like this.” 

“Tf you will give me an apron to put on, I'll help you to stone them,” 
said Ethel, taking off her black gloves. 

“Now, Miss Ethel! As if I’d let you do anything of the kind! But 
that’s just like you—always ready to do anybody a good turn.” 

“You give me the apron, please.” 

“T couldn’t. If any of them from Greylands’ Rest happened to look 
in, they’d be fit to snap at me; and at you, too, Miss Ethel. There’s 
no need, either : I am three parts through the plums.” 

Ethel began to do a few without the apron, in a desultory kind of 
way, and eat two or three more. John Bent came to some paragraph 
in the newspaper that excited his ire. 

“Hear this!” he cried. ‘“ Hear it, Miss Ethel! What a shame!” 

“We have been given to understand that the rumour so freely cir- 
culated during this past week, of a matrimonial engagement having been 
made between Mr. Blake-Gordon and the heiress of Mountsorrel, has 
had no foundation in fact.” 

“ The villain!” cried Mrs. Bent, momentarily forgetting her work. 
“He can hardly be bad enough to think of another yet.” 

Ethel’s work was arrested too. She gazed at John Bent, a raisin in 
one hand, a stone in the other. That any man could be so fickle- 
hearted as this, she could scarcely believe. 

“‘T knew the tale was going about,” said the landlord; “I heard it 
talked of in Stilborough last market day, Miss Ethel. Any way, true 
or untrue, they say he is often at the Mountsorrels’, and a 

John Bent brought his words to a standstill, and rose. There had 
entered a rather peculiar-looking elderly gentleman, tall and upright yet, 
with a stout walking-stick in his hand. He wore a long blue coat, with 
wide skirts and brass buttons, drab breeches, and top boots. His hair 
was long and snow white, his dark eyes were fiery. 

Taking off his broad-brimmed hat with old-fashioned courtesy, he 
looked round the room: at Mrs. Bent and Ethel stoning the raisins. It 
is just possible he mistook the latter for a daughter of the house, 
dressed in her Sunday best. 

“This zs the Dolphin, I think !” he cried dubiously. 

* At your service, sir,” said John. 

“ Ay, I thought so. But the door seems altered. It’s a good many 
years since I was here. Oh—ay,—I see. Front door on other side: 
and you are its landlord—John Bent.” 
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“Well, sir, I used to be.” 

“Just so. We shall do. I’ve walked over from Stilborough to see 
you. I want to know the truth of this dreadful report—that has but 
now reached my ears.” 

“The report, sir?” returned John—and it was natural that he should 
have his head filled at the moment with Mr. Blake-Gordon and the 
report touching Aim. ‘TI believe I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Not know anything about it! But I am told that you know all 
about it. Come!” 

Ethel was drawing on her gloves to depart. John Bent looked back 


at the stranger. 
“Perhaps we are at cross-purposes, sir. If you will tell me what 


you mean, I may be able to answer you. 

“Him that I would ask about is the son of the friend of my early 
days, Roger the Careless. Young Anthony Castlemaine.” 

The change of ideas from Mr. Blake-Gordon to the unfortunate 
Anthony was sudden: John Bent gave a groan and coughed it down. 
The gentleman resumed, after turning to look at Ethel as she went 
out. 

“Ts it true that he, Roger Castlemaine’s son, came over the seas to 
this place a month or two ago ?—and took up his abode at this inn? 
—and put in aclaim to his grandfather’s estate, Greylands’ Rest? Is 
that true?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

** And where is he, this young Anthony ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I wish I did know.” 

“Ts it true that he disappeared in some singular way one night—and 
that he has never since been seen or heard of ?” 

“ That’s true, sir—more’s the pity.” 

The questioner took a step nearer John Bent, and dropped his 
voice to a low, solemn key. 

“ Tam told that foul play has been at work ?” 

“Foul play?” stammered John, not knowing whether this strange 
old man might be friend or foe—whether he might have come there to 
call him to account for his random words. 

“That the young man has been put out of the way by his uncle— 
James Castlemaine.” 


(Zo be Continued.) 






















































MY FAIR CLAIMANT. 


HAD just returned from India, after five years’ residence in 
Pagoda-land. I had been fortunate beyond all expectation, and 
now, at eight-and-twenty, had attained to a position in an eminent 
mercantile house that insured me present competence and opened out 
before my eyes the prospect of wealth in the future. 

When I came back to England with uninjured health and undiminished 
energy, a sense of loneliness saddened me, nevertheless. My father 
and mother both died before I completed my college career; and I 
had neither brothers, nor sisters, nor cousins. I should have been 
alone in the world but for an old maiden lady, an aunt of my mother’s, 
who took an interest in me, and proposed not only to enable me to 
continue my studies at college, but to make me her heir, on condition 
that I should enter the Church, 

I felt grateful to the dear old soul, and having no particular bent 
any other way, I, for two years, devoted myself to preparation for the 
pulpit. Gradually, however, a conviction gained ground in my mind, 
that my vocation was mot that of a preacher. At last I felt the 
necessity of stating the fact to my aunt, who thereupon quarrelled with 
me, and sent me about my business. 

After that I knocked about London in a purposeless sort of way till 
the few hundreds that formed my inheritance were nearly exhausted, 
when a friend who had received an appointment in India proposed to 
me to accompany him. Having no ties in England, I closed with his 
proposal, most luckily for me as the event proved. 

I had now just returned, as I said before, and had taken apartments 
in St. John’s Wood, and the first Sunday after my arrival, strolled 
across the park in time for morning service at one of the churches 
beyond the eastern boundary. I walked slowly; the aspect of an 
English Sunday was delightful to me after my long absence. The 
service had begun when I entered the church, and was shown to a 
seat running parallel to the wall, in one of the side aisles, the rows of 
seats facing the pulpit being before me. 

As I stood up to join in the service, my eyes were attracted by one 
of the loveliest faces that ever gladdened the heart of man—at least, so 
it appeared to me, accustomed as I had been to the dark or pallid 
beauties of the East. She stood so that I could not look straight be. 
fore me without seeing her, and I must confess my thoughts, that 
morning, were not as devoutly fixed upon my book as they ought to 
have been. 

When the organ ceased, she happened to turn her head, and her 
eyes caught mine. With a start and a vivid blush, she regarded me a 
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moment, and a bright smile irradiated her face. She nodded, and 
made a movement with her lips as if to form some word, but the 
prayers began and she turned away again, keeping her head bent over 
her book. During the interval before the sermon, however, she again 
smilingly glanced towards me, ‘Then touching an elderly gentleman 
who sat near her on the arm, she whispered in his ear. I perceived 
an expression of surprise on his countenance, that changed toa smile, 
as he also looked towards me and nodded. 

What did it mean? I felt completely puzzled. I tried to recall to 
mind the people I had known before going abroad, but the 
countenances of those before me were perfectly strange to me. ‘The 
lady must number some three or four-and-twenty years, I thought, 
so that five years before she would have been little different from now, 
and it was totally impossible I could have seen that face and have 
forgotten it. 

But a greater surprise was in store for me. ‘The service over, and 
the congregation beginning to move, the lady came forward, holding 
out her little delicately gloved hand. 

“Francie,” she said, or rather whispered, for people were crowding 
about us, “did you think I should not know you? You must have 
come here to meet us ; did you intend not to speak ?” 

I felt that there must be an error somehow, but I could not resist 
touching the hand held out to me. With those deep blue eyes full 
of a sort of reproachful entreaty raised to mine, I was bewildered, and I 
am afraid I reddened and stammered in a stupid manner, as I expressed 
my fear that there must be a mistake. 

I was interrupted, however, by a touch on the shoulder from the 
elderly gentleman before mentioned, and the exclamation, “ All right, 
come along; Mrs. Hargrove will be delighted to see you. We'll have 
it out afterwards.” 

Well, we were stopping the way, and a crowded church is not a 
favourable place for explanations, so I followed ; the blue eyes looking 
back upon me as we reached the porch with another glance of entreaty, 
and lips that seemed to say “ Come.” 

I again stopped as we reached the open road. ‘I really must not 
intrude upon you under a misconception,”I said. ‘My name is 
Trafford.” 

“Trafford is it?” returned the gentleman I took for granted was 
Mr. Hargrove, with a curious smile I did not know how to interpret. 
“Well, perhaps it is more prudent.” This he said in an undertone ; 
then aloud, “Come, Mr. Zrafford; you surely don’t intend to fight 
shy of us? Why, Edith, there, would break her heart !” 

Another vivid blush, and a quickly withdrawn look, half shy, half 
imploring, finished me off. Why should I not accept the friendship so 
unexpectedly thrust upon me? Who could tell what might come of it? 
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When the mistake, whatever it was, came to be cleared up, could I not 
easily bring forward vouchers for myself, and ask permission to 
continue the acquaintance on my own account ? 

Mr. Hargrove lived close to the church ; no time remained for further 
parley. He opened the door with a latch-key, and ushered me in. 
Edith—as I had ascertained. the name of my enchantress to be— 
immediately ran up stairs, and I heard her voice calling, “ Mamma ! 
mamma! Francis has come home—he is here ! 

We had scarcely reached the dining-room, where a plentiful luncheon 
was set out, when I heard the hurried rustling of silk, and a lady 
entered, holding out both her hands. 

“ My dear boy,” she said, ‘“‘ you’re welcome back to England !” 

It was the first welcome I had received. 

“The Indies seem to have agreed wonderfully well with you, Francie. 
You're twice the man you were, and ever so much handsomer. Isn’t he, 
my dear ?” said Mr. Hargrove. 

“Well, Francie, I must say you are remarkably improved. You will 
excuse an old friend for saying so. Iam not quite sure that I should 
have recognized you as quickly as Edith did. But being sunburnt and 
wearing a beard makes. a difference.” So saying, Mrs. Hargrove 
motioned me to a chair opposite Edith, who just then came in, and sat 
down to the table. 

I began to feel puzzled again, Did they know me after all? and 
ought I to know them? ‘They seemed to be aware of my sojourn 
in India, and it was quite true I had not cultivated a beard before 
leaving England. And though I[ had never been accustomed to 
be called ‘ Francie,” it was not an unlikely substitute for my name 
“ Frank.” 

In this state of perplexity I answered that I had not suffered from 
the climate, and that, of course, five years ought to make a difference in 
manliness, 

“And you have done well for yourself?” Mr. Hargrove asked, 
casting an approving eye over my outward man. 

“Fortune has done well for me, sir,” I replied. 

“T am glad to hear it, heartily glad,” returned Mr. Hargrove. 
“But what do you mean by fortune?” 

“‘T mean that I owe my rise in a great measure to a happy accident,” 
I rejoined. I then related how I had become aware of an impending 
crisis, and how, by immediately acting upon my knowledge, I enabled 
my employers to realize a large sum, and brought myself under their 
notice. I concluded by stating that I had now returned as junior 
partner. 

“Tn what house?” Mr. Hargrove inquired. 

* Amory and Gregson,” I answered. 

“By George! ‘That’s capital! Well done, Francie!” he ex- 
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claimed, “I should not have given you credit for either the intelligence 
or the pluck necessary for such a stroke.” 

‘‘O, papa!” interposed Edith. 

I smiled. I had not known that want of pluck had ever been one 
of my reputed failings. 

‘TI suppose you have seen no one since you came back ?” said Mr. 
Hargrove, leaning towards me in a confidential manner. 

“No one but my partner,” I replied. 

“T think I can make it all right for you in that quarter, you know. 
It is time bygones should be bygones.” And Mr. Hargrove nodded, 
as much as to add, “ ‘Trust to my influence.” 

Could he make it all right for me ? He must be on intimate terms with 
my Aunt Dunstanley, then, and I ought, at any rate, to know the name. 
Hargrove—I racked my brain in vain ; I only became more bewdldered. 

I thanked my kind entertainer, however, and said that the offence 
I had given had always been a subject of regret to me, and that I 
should rejoice to be received into favour again. 

“Right,” responded Mr. Hargrove; “‘ and there was cause of offence, 
certainly,” he added, significantly. 

A few more questions as to my present standing and prospects were 
asked and answered, and then I rose to go, still more than half doubt- 
ful whether I was an intruder, or whether I had suffered some strange 
lapse of memory. 

“T am so glad you have come back in time for my birthday, 
Francie,” said Edith as I took leave. ‘ We are going to have an 
evening-party, and mind I shall never forgive you if you do not come 
in time to dance the first dance with me.” 

I do not know what I replied; something dreadfully idiotic, I am 
sure. I returned home scarcely knowing whether I walked on my 
head or my heels. I forgot my dinner, forgot my afternoon cigar, 
forgot everything but Edith Hargrove. 

Business did not get on well that week. Edith’s face kept appear- 
ing to me when I ought to have been thinking of nothing but invoices 
and bills of lading, and her voice sounded in my ear and made me 
absent when spoken to. I had to tear up a sheet of paper, having 
found myself addressing a respected Asiatic correspondent of our 
house as ‘‘ My dearest Edith,” and our head clerk gravely brought me 
back a cheque on which I had signed myself ‘‘ Yours, devotedly, Frank 
Trafford.” I found out that to pass Mr. Hargrove’s house was the 
nearest way to the city, and once caught sight of Edith’s face at the 
drawing-room window. 

On the Thursday, when.I arrived at home, I found Mr. Hargrove’s 
card, with an invitation to the dance on the following Wednesday. 
This, as it was addressed to Mr. Trafford, I persuaded myself that 
there was no reason why I should not accept. 
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The following Sunday found me in the same seat at church, and 
again I accompanied home to luncheon my new, or old friends—for I 
could not yet clearly see my way through the mystery of my reception. 
A Mr. Stedhall happened to be with them that day, so no upportunity 
occurred for private conversation that might have enlightened us as to 
our mutual relations. 

Being a lovely afternoon, Mr. Hargrove proposed that he, Mr. 
Stedhall, and Edith should walk across the park with me. The two 
elder gentlemen walked on in front, and I dropped behind with Edith. 
She began to question me about my life in India, and I, having no 
reason for concealment, told her of my difficulties at the beginning, 
and how much my friend Fergusson had helped me in making the 
first start. As I looked at my companion I perceived that there were 
actually tears in her eyes. 

“T always told them that all you wanted was a good start,” she 
said. ‘If ever I meet that Mr. Fergusson, I am sure I shall love him 
for his kindness to you.” 

This was undoubtedly affectionate, but, under the circumstances, 
slightly embarrassing. However, she seemed to have had an accurate 
knowledge of me, and of my circumstances. It was quite true, a good 
start was all that I had wanted. 

“It is very odd,” she resumed, after a pause, “but we always 
thought of you as in the West Indies.” 

“‘T was never in the West Indies: I went direct from here to the 
East,” I replied. 

“Ah! it must have been Mrs. Summers’ mistake, then,” she said ; 
“but go on, tell me more ; I am so interested.” 

Who the deuce is Mrs. Summers, I thought to myself; but as the 
question was a matter of no consequence, I did not put it, but com- 
plied with Edith’s request to tell her more, exerting myself to make 
my description as entertaining as possible, till we arrived at the house 
where I had taken apartments. Here I ventured to suggest to Mr. 
Hargrove that, if they would do me the favour to walk in, I could 
show them some Indian and Chinese curiosities. 

The invitation was frankly accepted, and a pleasant hour passed. 
When they left, Edith delighted me by taking from my hands a carved 
ivory box, and a Chinese painted fan. It was perhaps well that the 
cashmere shawl and the tiny service of real egg-shell porcelain, intended 
as a propitiatory offering to my Aunt Dunstanley had been locked up, 
or I should probably have pressed them also upon the fair girl who in so 
extraordinary a manner claimed me as a friend. 

On the Wednesday morning I chartered a ‘‘ Hansom” and drove off 
to Covent Garden, where I selected a bouquet of the choicest roses I 
could lay my hands on, “regardless of expense.” These I left at 
Mr. Hargrove’s door before taking the train for the city. 
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Need I say that I was amongst the first arrivals in the evening? 
Edith came floating towards me in clouds of white, my roses in her 


hand. 


“OQ Francie, how nice of you to remember my taste so well!” she 
exclaimed, as she gave me her hand. 

I made no disclaimer, though in the choice of roses I had consulted 
my own fancy, being necessarily ignorant of her preferences. I merely 
pressed the little fingers, and reminded her of her promise for the first 
dance. 
propose to seek an explanation that evening, but determined to make 
the most of my time in endeavouring to render myself acceptable. My 
anxiety to gain a footing as a friend on my own account was intense, 
as how could I know how matters might turn out ? 

In the course of the evening, after a waltz, Edith and I turned into the 
conservatory. After talking for awhile, and finding more and more how 
singularly our tastes and opinions agreed, Edith dropped into silence. 
By and by, she drew off her glove, and began turning round on her 
finger a ring set with turquoise and pearls in the form of forget-me-nots ; 
evidently with the intention of attracting attention to it. 

I turned first cold and then hot, while a sharp pang darted through 
my heart. It struck me that it must be a betrothal ring, and that 
becoming aware of the attraction she had for me, of my admiration, 
she had taken this means of letting me know that she was pre-engaged. 
Shyly glancing up, she observed the emotion I could not conceal. 

“You see I have worn it all this time ; 
believed in you when no one else did, and oh! how glad I am that 
you have justified my faith in you !” 

I drew a long breath, feeling as a criminal must do when a reprieve 
is announced. But what could I say? I longed to take her in my arms, 
to press her to my heart, but this I had no right to attempt. Neither 
could I put her to the confusion of letting her see that she had been mak- 
ing that sweet confession to a wrong person. I fancied I could perceive 
in her eyes, and in her voice, that her heart might turn towards me, and I 
resolved to win it if possible. How did I know whoand what the real 
“Francie” might be? Some one perhaps, from remarks Mr. Hargrove 
had let fall, quite unworthy of her. I only wished he might remain 
whete he was, and not turn up to trouble us, for I resolved not to give 
her up to a rival who perhaps, after all, only existed in idea. 

Fortunately, I was not called upon at that moment for any line of 
action, for the partner to whom Edith had promised the next dance 
came to claim her, and soon after I left. 

In a few days business summoned me to Liverpool, and I had only 
just time to leave my card at Mr. Hargrove’s door before I went. My 
affairs detained me at that busy centre of commerce upwards of a week. 
One evening, on returning to the hotel where I had put up, I found 
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Whatever mistake or misconception there might be, I did not 
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she whispered softly. “I 
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the passage blocked with luggage. This did not surprise me, as a West 
Indian steamer had just arrived, and this particular hotel was largely 
patronized by the voyagers across the “big drink.” Steering my way 
amongst the impediments, my eye caught the direction on one of the 


boxes. 
“ Mr. Francis Goodwin, 


“ Passenger.” 

“Francis Goodwin! It happened to be a name connected with no 
pleasant associations, and one that had scarcely crossed my mind for 
years. There had been a ne’er-do-well youth at college of that name, 
between whom and myself so extraordinary a likeness existed that I 
got the credit for more than one of his scrapes, and even narrowly 
escaped being rusticated. It was not my place to peach, and he would 
have allowed me to have been the scapegoat—sneak as he was—if my 
tutor fortunately had not been able to prove that I had been engaged 
in reading with him at the very time the little game in which I was 
supposed to be concerned was played out. 

I came across Goodwin again in London, and found him as idle a 
vagabond and as great a sneak as ever. He was then connected with 
amerchant’s house, but on account of a disgraceful transaction that, 
though never quite proved against him, was more than suspected, he 
was compelled to leave, and was recommended to go abroad. I 
became cognizant of the affair through Fergusson,and with the know- 
ledge I had of his character, entertained not the shadow of a doubt of 
his guilt. 

The sight of the name on the big sea-chest‘recalled all these facts to 
remembrance. ‘Thought succeeded thought rapidly. Could it be 
possible that this vagabond was the Francie for whom I had been 
mistaken? My physiognomy was surely not modelled after so common 
a pattern as to have more than one counterpart in the world. It was a 
question I could set at rest, and at once. 

I changed my intention of going into my own apartment to write 
letters, and turned into the coffee-room instead, and there, sure enough, 
seated at one of the tables was the individual I expected to see. 
But, good heavens! Could that loose-limbed, fishy-eyed, sallow-com- 
plexioned, weak-jawed individual bear any resemblance to me? I do 
not think I have more than my share of vanity, but I must own a cold 
shudder ran through me as I asked myself the question. I satisfactorily 
answered it in the negative, however. Goodwin was immensely altered, 
and had evidently gone to the bad at a quick pace. I walked up to 
him as he sat, his head half buried in a newspaper, and laid my hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Goodwin,” I said, “ what brings you back to England ?” 

He started as if he had received an electric shock, and turned as 

white as the yellow of his skin would allow. 
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“Halloa, Trafford!” he exclaimed, holding out his hand with a 
futile attempt at appearing unembarrassed and glad to see me. ‘“ Why, 
who would have expected to meet you here?” 

“There are more improbable places than Liverpool wherein to meet 
aman of business,” I replied. ‘‘ You have just landed, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, just landed, and awfully seedy,” he returned. 

“T should have thought you would have done better to remain 
where you were,” I said. 

“Why so?” he asked, with a quick, suspicious glance. 

“If you don’t know, it is no matter,” I apswered, as I drew out my 
cigar case. “ Have a cigar, and come up to my room. I should like to 
have a word with you.” 

Again the suspicious glance as he took a cigar. 

“You need not be afraid,” I said, in answer to his look; “ I have no 
wish to rake up old stories.” 

“ All right, old fellow, I’ll come,” he rejoined, as he languidly rose 
from his seat, stretching himself with a half-suppressed yawn. 

“What will you have?” I asked. 

He chose brandy; so ordering the waiter to take what was wanted 
upstairs, I led the way, my former counterpart following. 

When I had got him comfortably seated, with his cigar in good order, 
I began cautiously to feel my way by asking him what he had been 
doing ; and thereupon he confided to mea tissue of idleness, weak- 
ness, and general incapacity, such as it had never before fallen to my 
lot to contemplate. Of course, he laid everything to the score of ill- 
luck. I never knew an imbecile who hadn’t a stone to fling at fortune. 

* And what do you intend to do now?” I inquired, 

“T shall go up to London; I have friends there, even if my family 
will not help me,” he replied. 

“Do you happen to know anyone of the name of Hargrove?” I 
asked, relighting my cigar, with a pretence of indifference. 

‘‘ Hargrove! I should think I did,” he returned, the look of un- 
comfortable suspicion returning to his face. ‘ What do you know of 
the Hargroves?” 

“T met them a little while ago, quite in a chance way, and from 
something Hargrove let fall, I fancied they must be friends of yours.” 

“Oh!” he rejoined, seemingly reassured. ‘“ You know Hargrove 
was in my father’s office; my father thought great things of him, and 
lent him money when he wanted to begin business for himself. You 
see, after that, while my father kept losing money—worse luck— 
Hargrove kept making it. That is how it was. Of course the money 
lent was paid back, and went with all the rest, but old Hargrove seemed 
to think he could never do enough for me. He got me into that 
situation, and I believe intended to take me into his business ulti- 
mately, when that infernal story came out. I suppose you know Edith ?” 
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“T have seen Miss Hargrove,” I replied. I asked no further 
questions. I knew that my man was like one of those ill-seasoned casks 
that are sure to leak sooner or later ; and by-and-by, sure enough, it 
all came out with many complaints and needless expletives. 

It seems that Edith and he had been companions in childhood, and 
he had taken advantage of her old feeling of kindness for him and her 
tenderheartedness to work upon her compassion. He had made love 
to her more for the sake of the fortune she would inherit than from any 
profound attachment to herself—that much I gathered from his 
confession. He had tried to persuade her that she alone could be the 
saving of him, but she refused definitely to bind herself till he had 
proved himself more of a man. He did not use that expression, but I 
give the meaning of what he did say. She had, however, accepted a 
ring, with the understanding that if he returned to England in such a 
position as would enable him to speak to her father, she perhaps might 
not say him nay. 

I ground my teeth while I listened. Could it be possible that Edith 
would love, would engage herself to this idiot? Would he be able to 
persuade her that he had fulfilled the conditions ? 

I suppose he observed a frown on my brow, for he said anxiously : 
“T say, old chap, you are not going to put a spoke in my wheel, are 
you?” 

“ Not I,” I answered, with the mental remark : “ You may be trusted 
to do that for yourself, my fine fellow, or ’m much mistaken. Look 
here, Goodwin,” I continued aloud. ‘So far from interfering between 
you and Hargrove, I will lend you a helping hand myself, ifI can. But 
upon one condition.” 

“‘ What is that ?” he inquired dubiously. 

I then reminded him of old college-days, and the confusion that had 
arisen from the singular likeness between us. I also told him, as much 
as I thought necessary, of the mistake, as I now clearly perceived it to 
be, that had been the means of introducing me to Mr. Hargrove’s 
family, 

“ Now, I don’t want there to be any mistake,” I went on. “I wish 
to be received there on my own merits, and what I desire is that 
we should go up to town together, and that we should present ourselves 
to Mrs. Hargrove together. She will then see with her own eyes that 
we are not one and the same person.” 

To this Goodwin agreed. He was anxious to get to London, where 
he seemed to be convinced some wonderful stroke of good fortune 
awaited him; all his former backslidings being, of course, sunk five 
fathoms deep; and, as I could easily conclude the business that 
brought me to Liverpool the following morning, we decided to start by 
the afternoon train. 

I took all the arrangements into my own hands, and carried off my 
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man as proposed. For fear he should give me the slip, when we 
arrived in London I took him home, and got my landlady to give him 
a bed. The following morning Goodwin tried to wriggle out of the 
agreement. He would rather see Hargrove himself first, he said. But 
I would not listen; I had too much at stake, and was determined to 
ascertain at once what chance I had with Edith. 

“If the door is to be closed against me in that quarter, the 
sooner I know it the better, for the sake of my own peace,” I said 
to myself. 

When I sent for a “ Hansom,” and my companion found I could 
not be moved from my resolution, he submitted, saying that he only 
wanted to see Mr. Hargrove first for fear of agitating Edith by coming 
upon her too suddenly. 

I assured him, however, that her agitation on her supposed recognition 
of him had not been excessive, so that excuse was not valid. It was a 
silent drive. In spite of my assumed calmness, my heart was in my 
mouth, as I reflected that the next hour might level with the ground 
the beautiful fabric I had built up in imagination. But as I had told 
myself before, if such was to be my fate, the sooner I knew it the 
better. I felt, therefore, thankful to find that the ladies were at home, 
so that I should have to endure no further suspense. 

Had it been a less serious matter to me, I should have been amused 
with the start of surprise and the look of bewilderment with which 
the announcement “ Mr. Trafford and Mr. Goodwin” was received. 

“Give me credit for my self-abnegation, Mrs. Hargrove,” I said. “I 
have brought you the real “ Francie.” 

Goodwin had never wanted for assurance of a certain kind, and 
now proved equal to the occasion. He stepped forward to the front, 
and saluted Mrs. Hargrove with effusion, before she had time to 
utter a word. He then turned to Edith, who had stood like a 
statue since she had first risen from her seat, and took her hand. I 
think he would have saluted her also, but with a look of grief and 
reproach directed towards me, she snatched away her hand, and, 
bursting into tears, fled from the room. 


Many months have elapsed since that morning. Then the summer 
was in full glory ; now another spring, with gentle showers and sunny 
gleams, is wooing the blossoms to unfold. For a long time Edith 
drew back into such coldness and reserve towards me that if it had 
not been for the friendship of Mrs. Hargrove, to whom I confided 
my doubts and my wishes, I should almost have despaired. 

I found from my kind consoler that Edith could not forgive herself 
for the mistake she had been betrayed into. Moreover, she had some 
romantic notion that she had pledged herself to Goodwin. Nothing 
should induce her to marry him, she told her mother, but she did not 
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feel as if she ought to permit the attentions of another, till he set 


_ her free. 


In the meantime, Goodwin made himself decidedly obnoxious. He 
plagued Mr. Hargrove and me. ‘That might be endured; but he 
tortured Edith, and that could not be endured. His family would 
have nothing to say to him, in spite of Mr. Hargrove’s attempted 
mediation. His usual ill-luck pursued him in London. Nothing pro- 
posed to him exactly suited. In short, he wanted an income, but 
desired that it should come without trouble or exertion on his part. 
Sometimes he talked largely about the free life of the Colonies, and the 
fortune he could make if he could only get a start in Australia. So, 
one day, after he had been making himself peculiarly unpleasant, I went 
to him and asked him point blank, how much he would take to leave 
the country. 

He made some show of bluster at first, but in the end we came to 
terms. Mr. Hargrove wished to take the whole expense of shipping 
him off upon himself, but this I would not allow, as the arrangement 
had been my own. It cost a good sum, but all I can say is that I 
considered it well laid out money. 

My aunt Dunstanley is staying with me at present. She is almost as 
much in love with Edith as Iam. She has gone this afternoon, on a 
diplomatic mission of her own undertaking. ‘The egg-shell porcelain 
is set out in readiness for her afternoon cup of tea on her return. 
I pace the room restlessly, anxiously. I hear her knock ; she comes 
in with the Indian cashmere and a beaming smile. 

“Well?” I exclaim, my heart making an anvil of my ribs. 

“‘T have been looking at that house I spoke of the other day, and I 
think it will just suit you,” says my aunt, throwing off her cashmere, 
and seating herself before the tea-tray. 

I know what she means ; I throw my arms round the dear old lady 
and give her a vehement hug. 

“‘Spare your transports, my dear boy,” she says; “and you may as 
well hasten the dinner hour. Edith expects you this evening.” 











FROM GASTEIN TO HALLSTADT. 


HE week’s rest, ordered by the doctor, like other weeks, came 

i toanend; and with the happiness of going away was mixed 
the sorrow of leaving. All the visitors who had been there at the 
time of our arrival were departed. As the doctor had said, a few days 
back, it was nothing but coming and going, coming and going: every 
day brought some change: and therefore he had no resource but 
to, as the members of a certain religious body have it, sit loosely to 
the things of this world. 

The day before departure, he came up to me with two or three of 
his photographs, in order, as he pathetically remarked, that it would 
be impossible to say of him “out of sight, out of mind:” he must 
not be altogether and completely forgotten. I assured him there 
was no danger of any such ingratitude arising ; but he shook his head, 
as if he thought human nature was not always to be trusted. 

“I will write you three of my proverbs,” said he, “so that when 
you look at me you shall also hear me speak. You will then have 
still less excuse for forgetting these Gastein days.” 

Taking his largest photograph, he wrote the following sentences upon 
it ; fearing he said with his imperfect knowledge of English he had not 
made his meaning sufficiently clear. 

1. Misfortune is but good fortune veiled. 

2. Bad qualities that cannot be accounted for are almost always 
symptoms of severe hidden illness. 

3. Between two equal duties arising at the same time, choose always 
the less agreeable. 

“‘ There,” said he, “ you have the result of experience. By constantly 
bearing in mind the first proverb, I have been able cheerfully to sub- 
mit to sorrow or misfortune; and I have never found it fail. The 
second has often prevented my quarrelling with people, or taking 
offence except in very grave matters. If a man is not in a perfectly 
sound state of mind or body, he is not altogether accountable for his 
actions. ‘The third speaks for itself.” 

“If everyone followed your example there certainly would be more 
harmony abroad.” 

“Why should there not be? Of what use making this short life 
miserable by taking offence at small things and resenting them? It 
brings wrinkles to the brow and makes a man old before his time.” 

“If everyone were as great a philosopher as you 7 

“Stop,” he interrupted, laughing. ‘“ No satire, or I shall have to 
break my rule and take up the gloves against you.” 
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“ But I really mean it,” I protested. ‘Your temperament is to be 
envied ; and so is your life. You are a most happy man.” 

“If work makes happiness, I am, doubtless,” he answered. ‘“ No 
man works harder. When the autumn takes away my work here, I go 
and seek it elsewhere: and find almost as much to do in Nice in 
winter as in Gastein in summer. But this is the life I like best. It is 
more my own home.” 

“‘ Does Gastein never become unbearable to you?” 

“Never. Ifa man has plenty of work to do, and feels himself 
useful, it will reconcile him to a far worse place than Gastein.” 

“It seems as if it would be insupportable to me for so long a time.” 

‘Because your lines have been placed elsewhere. The back is 
fitted to the burden, my dear sir. That is a proverb that will beat 
mine.” 

“Y have known, nevertheless, some backs break beneath their 
burden.” 

“ Burdens, then, of their own making. If a man allows his destiny 
to be formed for him as it was originally intended, no trial or calamity 
will approach him that he cannot bear. But if he wilfully and impa- 
tiently takes his destiny into his own hands, as it is allowed of men to 
do sometimes, then he has no right to murmur if things go wrong: 
then, perhaps, occasionally the back will break.” 

“ A fearful penalty to pay for a little wilfulness,” I said, “ though 
no doubt a just one. Well for such cases if there were a Sybil to 
consult, who could for one moment raise the curtain that conceals the 
future, and give warning of danger.” 

“T don’t know,” returned the doctor, solemnly. “TI often think of 
that verse in the Bible: ‘ Neither would they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.’ It is as true of men now, as it was of the Jews 
of old.” 

“ A melancholy topic for my last day,” I cried. ‘ What has drifted 
us into the mysteries and motives of human nature? Let us change 
the subject. Have you any advice to give me in regard to health? 
or any counsel as to the route I should travel. You know I want if 
possible not to go straight back to Salzburg.” 

“T do know,” said the doctor; “and you are very wise. Never 
take the same road twice if you can avoid it: especially in a world as 
beautiful as our Tyrol. I have already advised you to go to Parten- 
kirchen : it is quiet ; the very place to rest in after the baths.” 

“ Too quiet, I fear,” I replied in answer to his description: an inn 
and a house or two besides. “I am weary of these closed-in places, 
and can bear no more of them. Partenkirchen is worse than Gastein, 
you say.” 

“Gastein !” he cried in amazement. ‘‘Gastein is as Paris or London 
in comparison. But the inn at Partenkirchen is very good, and every- 
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thing is extremely comfortable. ‘The landlady, too, is eccentric ; a perfect 
study of character: a woman who will keep only such visitors as she 
fancies. If she likes you, she will go through fire and water for you ; 
let you turn her place upside down; dine at midnight if it pleases 
you; but if she happens on the other hand to feel her sympathies un- 
touched, away you must go: she will make the place too hot to be 
borne.” 

“JT should not care to encounter this eccentric landlady,” said I, 
“There is no knowing what my reception might be.” 

“With a note from me,” returned the doctor, ‘she would féte you, 
But she is undoubtedly peculiar, Once a whole family arrived, nine or 
ten in number; and by some means did not contrive to please her, 
The next morning she sent up word that if they would go at once they 
should have nothing to pay.” 

“And they went!” 

“Indeed they did. ‘The message was too startling to admit of any 
parleying ; if they stayed peace was at an end: so, wisely, they packed 
up and departed. On the other hand, I once sent her two gentlemen ; 
patients of mine: the one was a general in the army, the other, I think, 
an idle man: they had nothing to do with their time but to travel about 
together and enjoy life. ‘They went there with the intention of stop- 
ping a week ; but the cooking was so good, and the landlady so looked 
after their comforts, that they remained three months.” 

“It is not altogether surprising,” I said. ‘I have learned here that 
good cooking if not essential to health is not unnecessary to comfort.” 

“True, true,” returned the doctor. ‘ And after the shortcomings of 
Gastein in this department, the excellencies of the eccentric .Jandlady’s 
cuisine would be appreciated, if not abused. Reaction, you know, is 
a great power. Will this, thrown into the balance, induce you to try 
Partenkirchen ?” 

“No,” with a very decided shake of the head. “1 don’t particularly 
care for the beeufs gras: but after this, I might do so, if much tempted. 
I have grown tired of this monotonous, out-of-the-world life, and can’t 
begin it afresh in a strange place ; that, too, a place more lonesome, 
more shut-out than Gastein. We will dismiss Partenkirchen, What 
next have you to propose ?” 

“Next and lastly,” said the doctor, ‘if you are resolved to resist the 
attractions of Partenkirchen and its landlady, I would advise you to 
return as far as Golling; then branch on the road to Gosau, and 
acquaint yourself with the beautiful lake scenery of the Salzkammer- 
gut.” 

This sounded a far more likely proposal than the last one. I had 
heard so much of the beauties of the Salzkammergut; of Ischl, and 
Hallstadt, and the lakes ; that I resolved at once to adopt the sugges- 
tion. But it was a road seldom travelled by any one; most people on 
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leaving Gastein returned as they came; and it was doubtful ifa coach- 
man could be found willing to undertake the journey. 

“ But remember,” said the doctor, “you must have rest of body 
and mind. I must extract from you a solemn promise that for {three 
months there shall be no long walks, no mountain expeditions, With 
out that understanding you do not quit Gastein.” 

The great Gamskarkogl mountain was before us, with the hundred 
glaciers to repay the climber for his pains, I could not refrain from im- 
ploring, chiefly out of malice, for this one exception to the rule, 

“ Not whilst I have breath in my body,” cried the doctor in a trans 
port of rage. “When you have left me, if you choose deliberately to 
kill yourself in this manner, I cannot prevent it; but so long as you 
are here and I am here 2 

He stopped, shook his head in a very terrible manner, and then 
laughed. 

“T believe you are only trying to raise my just ire,” said he. “ And 
so I will be off. I will try and find an honest coachman for you to- 
morrow—since you needs will depart.” 

There was no lack of coachmen ready to seize upon the occasion ; 
but some had never been that way in their lives and might in conse- 
quence go wrong: others demanded an exorbitant charge, and the 
doctor was the last man to submit to imposition, At length one turned 
up answering to all requirements: a young man, active, strong, intelli 
gent; and as events proved, a skilful, civil driver. 

The next morning rose bright and sunny. A cloudless sky ; no 
sign of change ; happily for any who were on the move, for in an open 
carriage, rain would have been as welcome as snow in harvest, Amidst 
such scenery it was impossible to commit the crime of travelling in a 
shut-up vehicle. 

Packing was soon accomplished, and at seven o'clock up came 
Marie with breakfast and a face as long as that of a condemned 
criminal. Poor Maric! It almost seemed as if I had made some im- 
pression upon her tender heart, for as soon as I expressed sorrow at 
leaving, which in these last moments was unfeigned, she began to cry, 
and hastily putting down her tray, darted from the room to give private 
vent to her emotions. 

She returned after a while, looking a middle-aged representation of 
April, at once all smiles and tears. ‘Then up followed the doctor in 
her wake, wondering if he could be of any use; begging and im- 
ploring that I would change my mind’at the last moment, dismiss the 
coachman, and stay on another fortnight. He was all kindness and 
regret-—for of course he could not prevail when matters had gone so 
far: full of counsel for the journey; advice as to what ought to be 
done, and what avoided ; what might be seen without fatigue, and what 
on that score was forbidden fruit. 
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“‘No mountains,” reiterated he at the last; “no long walks; no 
picture galleries: the latter are worst of all; fatiguing to the body, but 
horribly so to the mind. At the end of three months, you may do all 
you will: go out into the world; see pictures, climb mountains, or 
explore the wilds of Africa.” 

“Your caution is hardly needed,” I said. ‘To tell you the truth, 
mountain-climbing is a mania by which I never was greatly bitten; I 
am not philanthropist enough to explore unknown regions, and per- 
haps sacrifice my own life for no one’s good; as for picture galleries, 
I can make no rash promises about them. You are trying me too 
much,” 

“No promises!” cried he witha glare. ‘Then I will make you 
swear—take a vow. Swear that——” 

But before he could proceed further, Marie’s voice—she had again 
left the room—was heard below shrilly summoning the Herr Doctor to 
settle some doubtless important matter ; and when he returned to the 
room he had forgotten all about the vow to be taken. 

Just before leaving, Marie came up with a large bouquet—she had 
sadly ravished the poor doctor’s garden—which she presented to me 
with a grace and bearing that would have adorned a stage. But her 
emotion was real, Her tears were falling, and whilst on the one hand 
she chided herself for her folly, she renewed her sobs on the other. 

“Surely the Herr would return next year. He would not be so 
cruel as never to come and see them again.” 

‘“‘Of course he will return,” cried the doctor. ‘‘ Marie, don’t have 
such ridiculous doubts. My dear sir,” turning to me, “ you must come 
back to us next May for the baths, and to complete your cure.” 

I shook my head in doubt: a doubt verified with time. The next 
May came and went : but there was no kind doctor at hand to recom- 
mend a second visit, and Gastein was neglected. 

“We cannot always do as we like,” I said. ‘ Inclination often points 
one way, destiny another. I may come to you again some day, but I 
fear it will not be next year.” 

We were all sorry to part, I think, for we had harmonized together : 
no interregnums of unpleasantness ; no jarrings and discords : a very 
quiet, but a very even tenour had been preserved : and it is something 
to be able to say this even of a month in one’s life. 

At eight o’clock to the moment the carriage drew up: signal for 
departure. The luggage was stowed away: a last good-bye given to 
the rooms: a wonder whose home they would next become: a final 
look out around from the old balcony: down the stairs for the last 
time and out of the door, and down the steps: and then ready for 
action. 

Of course they all came forth to see the last of us. A cavalcade 
headed by the doctor, Marie behind him ; and then Sebastian and the 
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remainder of the household. Even the goats stretched out their necks 
as far as they could from the field adjoining the garden, wondering, 
doubtless, what the unwonted excitement at that early hour could 
mean. 

At last we were off; and looked after one another; and waved and 
watched and watched and waved; until a cruel turn of the road broke 
the last link of parting. 

It must be confessed that I felt somewhat of melancholy regret at 
leaving. I turned and stood upright in the carriage, and as we jour- 
neyed on, watched the place slowly fading in the distance. The gradual 
dying away of the roar of the waterfall, whose long foaming line might 
be traced when all sound had ceased : one object after another flicker- 
ing out, one of the last if not the least, Straubinger’s itself disappearing. 
My sensations were very different from those of four weeks since. Then 
all was strange and unknown ; much had been anticipated, and intense 
disappointment had arisen in the first instance : in search of health and 
air, both had seemed about to prove delusive ; and although these 
early anticipations had not been fully realized; although the robust 
health hoped for was still absent—though on its way, according to the 
doctor; yet something had certainly been accomplished. The baths 
had been taken; the beauties of the place had become familiar and 
loved: a picture as unfading to the imagination as if it stood out in 
life and reality on canvas to the eye ; acquaintances if not friends had 
been made—friends who had certainly proved themselves friendly : 
hearts that beat with kindness, and steps that lingered not to serve; 
and voices tuned to the key of sympathy. Even music had had its ap- 
pointed place, and the soft tones of the zither had once more attested 
to the power of melody over the soul of man—that art the most beau- 
tiful as it is the most Divine: one of the chains at least linking earth 
with heaven: stretching as perfectly from one to the other as did 
Jacob’s ladder: each link possessing as much the beauty and influence 
of an angel, as did the angels of his dream. St. Cecilia herself could 
not long for more power than she possesses ; or that the angel she 
drew down should have had a more abiding resting-place. Music had 
had its part, simple but full sweet : the mighty roar of the waterfall had 
done its best and its worst: the bad dinners had been eaten and sur- 
vived, and seemed to have done no great amount of damage: and a 
quiet month had testified to the fact that man’s wants here are few and 
may be easily satisfied, and that excitement is by no means necessary 
to life. 

But as the minutes and half hours flew by, the magnificent scenery 
through which we were passing; the feeling of motion, though the pace 
was steady ; of being once more an active member of mankind ; softened 
some of the regret at leaving Gastein. It was perhaps a little ungrate- 
ful, but there it was, and it must be recorded. The villages of Hof and 
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Dorf Gastein were in turn left behind ; the wonderful Pass at the com- 
mencement of the long valley was entered, awaking all the emotions of 
a first acquaintance : the steep descent was commenced, and in time 
Leng was reached. 

We first halted at Leng on the return journey, where a second break- 
fast filled up gaps in time and constitution, and Johann, the coachman, 
thought dinner would not come amiss to him. Whilst the horses baited 
and rested, I strolled out, and renewed acquaintance with the waterfall. 
Infinitely smaller than that of Gastein, it is thought by many to be of 
greater beauty. In situation it is most romantic, and empties itself im- 
mediately into the Salza, forming one of the many tributaries required 
to keep up the hungry demands of the torrent river. To stand on the 
river bridge, and look up and down upon the stream was almost enough 
to make a strong head reel. A shallow stream enough, its bed filled 
with great stones and bits of rock, some just covered and raising hil- 
locks in the water ; others standing out proudly, as if they would stay 
or turn the on-flowing current: most of them worn smooth and slippery 
by the constant friction. Its force is tremendous: its noise like the 
noise of a restless sea upon the shore: you marvel whence comes the 
unfailing supply, especially when recalling the number of miles over 
which, with exhaustless energy, it pursues its course; now widening, 
now contracting, but ever shallow, ever swift. When an unusual quan- 
tity of snow is thrown into it from the mountains—at that period of the 
year when the snows are melting—the colour becomes a. dull, brownish 
gray, that takes from the purity of its white foam. As the world knows, 
this land is not so much the region of eternal snows as Switzerland: 
its scenery is on a smaller scale; its mountains less cloud-reaching : 
but its beauty and romance, its wildness, its effect upon the heart and 
soul, the life of man, cannot be exaggerated or outrivalled. . So the 
snows, instead of remaining for ever, cold and proud upon the moun- 
tains, dissolve in kindly feelings towards the earth, and transform them- 
selves as by magic into water; swelling and feeding this beautiful 
stream, until, reaching their final home in the mighty ocean, they yield 
up their existence into that of a power still greater than theirs. 

After a time—it seemed a long pause, and Johann and the horses 
must have been very great eaters or very slow ones—we started off 
again. <A great part of the day was before us, but so also was a long 
journey, and Johann whipped up his cattle as if he had a mind to rival 
in speed.the stream beside which we were travelling. Presently St. 
Johann was reached. Johann had evidently a strong affection for the 
village whose name he bore—though, if conscientious, he would probably 
have hesitated to assume the saintly prefix—and for the pretty maid who 
ran out of the inn, as we passed quickly its sign flying in the wind; a 
surprised look in her eyes, a pout on her cherry lips, as she wondered 
why he had not halted a moment to give her the accustomed greeting. 
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But it would never do to lose so much time on the road ; and in spite 
of Johann’s sidelong glance and melancholy sigh, he knew that he must 
press on towards Werfen. One village succeeded another, until in the 
afternoon Werfen was entered and another rest earned. 

Here, in this second halt, we dined; well and reasonably. The 
landlady, whose fat sides alone were sufficient recommendation for the 
resources of her larder, brought in soup and a broiled chicken, finishing 
up with a pastry peculiar to the place. By way of dessert she placed on 
the table a large dish of wild strawberries, of which, without experience, 
the delicate and delicious flavour cannot be imagined. 
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WERFEN. 


Before leaving the village I strolled once more into the churchyard, 
with its small, quiet graves : into the church, where at the first visit the 
organ was sounding and the villagers were assembled at their morning 
devotion. Now it was silent and deserted ; all were away fulfilling 
their daily tasks ; the priest perchance was composing his next Sunday’s 
discourse ; or stealing a nap after a comfortable dinner. 

Suddenly, in a moment as it seemed, a great bank of clouds came 
up from behind the mountains, and spread over the sky. The heat of 
the day had been tropical; the clouds brought with them a feeling of 
closeness and suffocation still less endurable: rain began to fall; 
large drops here and there, ending in a perfect torrent. Then came 
a flash of lightning, followed instantaneously by a peal of thunder 
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that went crushing amidst the hills, and rolling and echoing adown the 
valley. 

What a grand sight and sound, this storm, amidst the wild surround- 
ing scenery : for Werfen is one of the wildest spots on the road. The 
lightning was vivid and incessant ; the thunder loud and continuots: 
a crash and battle of the elements that now in fury seemed to vie with 
each other. The thunder rolled down the valley with a voice like to 
millions of war chariots in pursuit: one mountain nook after another 
caught up the terrible echo until the air was full of the sound of 
Nature’s great diapason. The castle in which the Protestants had 
been so mercilessly persecuted: whence, after the most revolting 
tortures, their remains were thrown down the rocky precipices until 
they plashed with a dull thud into the rushing stream at its foot : stood 
out, high and conspicuous upon its stronghold, as if offering resistence 
to an avenging and Almighty Power. Many a time, in those bygone 
days, the monks must have quailed before these signs of Divine wrath: 
hiding their faces and perhaps repeating Paternosters in their con- 
science-stricken terror; until the fury of the elements had passed 
away, and Nature, like the face of a pacified child, once more smiled 
through her tears. Many a pine-tree, struck down and blasted in its 
strength must have read them a warning, if they would but have looked 
and listened. But there the castle stands to-day, precisely as in centuries 
ago; not astone loosened from its place; not a loophole blocked 
up; a memento of dark ages and darker deeds; a record of past 
error, and cruelty, and superstition ; a witness of present glory, and 
peace, and beauty. 

Persecutors and persecuted have long passed away: superstition has , 
yielded to the power of intellect and civilization; to the triumph of 
truth and the good cause: life and light have won their way through 
fields of blood; through fire and water; through life and death; 
through such human suffering and endurance as cannot be told : having 
overcome and trampled under foot all enemies. The struggle and 
battle have cost unnumbered lives, each one of which would tell per- 
haps of an unseen, unrecorded martyrdom: but unrecorded only until 
that day when they shall wake once more to their reward, the resur- 
rection of life and immortality. 

All have passed away: footsteps that echoed in those corridors of 
time, echo no more; they are laid aside with the heads that plotted, 
and the hearts that suffered, and the hands that worked good or evil: 
but there stands the castle, and there perhaps it will remain to the 
very end. To-day amidst the black clouds, and the dark pines, and 
the frowning mountains, it was lighted up with a vividness no earthly 
power could yield. Almost it seemed to sway and tremble in its fierce 
contest with the storm, though this could have been but imagination : 
in reality its seat upon the rock is as firm and proud as in the days of 
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its youth : its battlements vigorous in their hoary age. It stood up in 
the valley, between the mountains, insensibly bringing to mind that 
verse of the Old Testament where Moses ‘‘stood between the dead 
and the living.” All that was here, it is true, was a dead past; the 
present, everything before me, was living; a life full of vigour and 
heart-throbbing ; no sign of death or decay save in the little church- 
yard on the right, with its small graves and crosses bearing names of 
old and young alike, its dates of long since or of yesterday. It stood 
proudly challenging the mountains, not dwarfed by contrast with their 
great height. The path to it was steep and rugged, yet but for the 
storm I would have climbed it, and gone through the rooms: the 
scenes of thoughts and actions before which we need veil our faces, 
and close our ears, and hide away our sympathies. 

With your back turned to the village, the castle was the only sign of 
human life and labour visible around : a vast monument of man’s skill 
and greatness, and yet how small and puny when thus compared with 
the mountains. It frowned upon you, as if feeling that after all you 
had the best of it, and could build up and pull down at will; whilst 
the mountains in calm, secure pride, shot forth their heads heavenwards: 
and the river—that had been steeped with the blood of martyrs, and 
carried far on its bosom the groans of the racked and the death-rattle 
of the dying ; mingling in a long farewell the wail of husband, brother, 
lover— now, unmolested, unburdened, pursued the current of its 
stream. 

The storm at length cleared ; the last flash had shot forth ; the last 
echo departed; the clouds broke up and rolled away as a scroll rolls 
away from before a flame, and once more the sun had free play. Time 
was passing and becoming precious ; a considerable distance still had 
to be travelled, and it was a matter of some importance, amidst rough 
roads and steep precipices, to come to a final anchor ere the perils of 
darkness and the night had set in. So, quickly, the horses were brought 
round and harnessed (laugh not at the harness!) and we were soon 
again on the road. ‘The greatest heat of the day was passed; the 
storm, also, for the moment had cooled the air; the luxury of lying 
back in the carriage after dinner—which though simple might have 
satisfied an epicure—without bodily effort and exertion, was inex- 
pressibly delightful. Under this influence the mountains seemed to 
wrap themselves round you in loving arms: the gurgling of the river 
lulled you into a sense of outward forgetfulness: a rushing, frothy, 
monotonous sound, broken now and then by a dull thud, as a log of 
wood came into violent contact with a stone. In this manner is the 
rapid stream utilized, and labour economized in a land where economy 
is essential to its well-being. The trees cut down and sawn into logs 
are thrown into the water, and left to find their way in solitude through 
many and many a long mile from their starting-point. 
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The afternoon wore on in a delicious dream ; the senses thoroughly 
alive, the body only inactive. Evening grew apace ; the sun had long 
sunk behind the mountains, and thrown out shadows, and cast depths 
and darkness amidst the pines ; the steep pass, that had required the 
strength of three horses in coming, was descended, and, about seven 
o'clock, was entered once more the quaint village of Golling. 

Quaint and stiff as ever it seemed to-night; quaint and beautiful. 
Here, too, there had lately been a procession, and against most of the 
houses were ranged trees and great branches, propped up like dummies 
at a show; giving the place a holiday and festive look comically at 
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variance with its quaker-like angularity. As the carriage rattled down, 
I caught sight of the blacksmith’s boy, who had accompanied us to the 
waterfall. He gave a glad nod of recognition ; perhaps on the look- 
out for another apple, or another keepsake that like the sovereign the 
Vicar of Wakefield gave his daughters was on no account to be 
changed; but either his modesty got the better of him, or he was 
called away by his master, for he did not turn up again. 

Whilst tea was brewing, as before I strolled out to stretch my legs 
and take another look at the place in the first flush of gloaming. As I 
did so, the vesper bell rang out for prayers. Immediately, all ceased 
their occupations and remained stationary, some falling upon their 
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knees, others standing with reverence. For a few moments the whole 
village, whether indoors or out, in church or away from it, was thus en- 
gaged in the solemn act of a general prayer and thanksgiving. Who 
could be unimpressed with the sight ? or fail to recognize and appreciate 
the simple nature of these unworldly people ? 

Another noisy, sleepless night, which here seems, just as much as 
the day, to have its stated work for every hour. Again the watchman 
went by at regular intervals, singing and proclaiming in a voice more 
doleful than ever ; again the dogs barked their protest. At two o’clock 
up came the diligence from Gastein, with one inside passenger, too 
sleepy and comfortable apparently to turn out into the chilly night. 
The guard rang the bell, and the old clang awoke the old echoes through 
the building ; the horses were changed, greetings passed, doors banged, 
whips cracked furiously; and away they dashed once more full gallop 
for Salzburg. 

At half-past six we were to start off again towards Gosau, long before 
the appointed hour I was up and dressed, ready for breakfast and the 
road. It was a bright morning. The sun had risen splendidly, bathing 
the hills and landscape in a flood of rosy light ; but when we first set 
out, as before the air was cold and raw, and rugs and wrappers were a 
stern necessity. 

From this point the journey was opening up fresh ground, and from 
the doctor’s description I was prepared for grand scenery. Grand and 
sublime it was indeed and in truth, for many hours. From six in the 
morning until about seven in the evening, we passed through a suc- 
cession of panoramic views, of which no real representation could give 
the faintest idea. Up steep hills, and down hills yet steeper ; by chain 
after chain of towering mountains; winding through narrow roads 
where now suddenly the heights seemed to be closing in upon you: 
and now as suddenly to open out and recede, so that with the quick- 
ness of magic the splendour and wild beauty of some hidden pass 
would burst upon you: now journeying side by side with the fast 
flowing stream ; now crossing it on rustic bridges formed of rough logs 
of wood loosely thrown over a few rafters ; so unsteady and apparently 
so unsafe that instinctively you sprang up ready for a jump if the 
vehicle overturned. Now losing the stream altogether from sight, yet by 
the flowing sound knowing it to be not far off. Now descending a long 
hill, so steep that it was almost as bad as scaling the side of a house ; 
a hill like a winding staircase, in which, as the carriage turned and 
turned, it seemed momentarily about to pitch you over into the yawning 
precipice. To timid minds it would have been in the last degree terrify- 
ing ; to others of a bolder type the very danger and excitement carried 
acharm. But for the sake of the poor horses, and the drag, and the 
vehicle, it was a good thing over. The roads in some parts are enough 
to break up any ordinary carriage ; reminding one of the roads in the 
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wilder and uncivilized regions of Scotland: though the latter have in- 
finitely the advantage of the comparison. 

The first halt was made at St. Johann—a very different place from 
the St. Johann on the road to Gastein: more English in appearance 
than any village yet encountered. Here we breakfasted, and whilst 
the horses rested, inspected the church. It was more peculiar than 
most of its kind in the Tyrol. On the outside were several representa- 
tions in relief from the Bible, a custom prevalent in some parts: an 
ugly, unsightly custom from the hideous manner in which the scenes 
are executed. But the strangest sight was a small building to the left 
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of the church for funerals, and the decorations upon the walls. Cross- 
bones and other mournful and death-reminding objects met the eye; 
and in a small, square box of glass, the skull of a woman: her age, 
name, and date of death, her exemplary life, her numerous virtues, 
and a career spent in doing good to the village, duly recorded in the 
inscription. ‘ 
After St Johann, no especial halt was made. One long, steep ascent, 
lasting about two hours, necessitated four horses, and even then at 
times way was made with the greatest possible difficulty. Indeed the 
troubles of the road are so formidable that carriages seldom attempt 
the journey. But few it is to be imagined can tell what they lose by 
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passing it by, and pursuing the straight road on to Salzburg. It was 
one long drive of overwhelming impressions ; each fresh turn bringing 
out some new feature in the landscape, grander and more sublime as 
it seemed than the last. In places the mountains were wild and rugged 
here and there huge overhanging fragments having fallen from the 
surface, revealing beneath a red, rock-like substance: in others they 
were softer and covered with verdure, pines, and innumerable clusters 
of the wild alpine rose. 

In passing one of these mountains where the roses clustered some 
distance up the height, Johann’s desire for adventure got the better of 
his discretion. In a twinkling he was off his box, and climbing up 
with the agility of a wild cat. Meanwhile the horses thinking they 
would like a little fun on their own account, started off for a quiet 
gambol. On one side was the mountain: on the other, within a foot 
or so of the carriage, the edge of a wild, deep precipice, at the bottom 
of which the river ran over its rocky bed. Fora moment the man 
looked back, hesitating between horses and roses, The latter probably 
would have conquered, but not waiting to ascertain I jumped out and 
held them until his return. He soon came down, bearing in triumph a 
large bunch of flowers. His face beamed with smiles ; his hands were 
covered in scratches ; but the pride with which some of the blossoms 
were transferred to his hat, and some offered to the occupants of the 
carriage, would have atoned for deeper wounds. With that beaming 
look upon his face it was almost impossible to blame the man for 
deserting his post, seeing that in the end no harm had arisen. It was 
but the second time in his life he had made the journey, the first being 
five years previous : and with delight he had seized upon the chance 
of a change in the monotony of his usual route. 

The mountains were most densely covered with pines at the Pass 
Geschiitt, a wild, unearthly gorge. As we drew near the Gosauswang 
the road became good and passable, and the latter end of the journey 
was smooth and even. It gradually formed into a narrow, picturesque 
glen, leaving just room enough for the rapid torrent and the road. At 
length, a sharp descent, the bridge crossed, the Gosauswang passed— 
a sort of aqueduct bridging the chasm, and containing the pipes that 
stretch along the mountains for conveying the brine—and the Gosau. 
miihle, on the borders of the wonderfully picturesque lake of Hallstadt, 
brought that day’s travelling to a close. 

Johann was dismissed with a trinkgeld with which he was so delighted 
that he was positively about to testify his gratitude with a real German 
hug, from which the intended recipient only escaped with a backward 


spring. 
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AUNT JANET. 


T was a bright, beautiful September. The gorse and heather were 
brilliant on our Scottish hills. And we girls were in our glory, 
tramping after our father and the boys on their shooting expeditions, 
making ourselves useful in the carrying of provision-bags, and setting 
out impromptu repasts on the glorious hill-sides. 

It was the bravest time in the whole year to us girls, and that is say- 
ing a great deal, for we had many brave times. “A sonsie set,” the 
father used to call us, being rather proud, I think, of his healthy, rosy- 
cheeked, dark-eyed daughters, and big, broad-shouldered sons. 

There were eight of us in all, four of each sort. I am afraid there 
was no special talent in the family, except the talent of being happy 
ourselves, and making others so. 

I may just remark, before passing on, that we saw very little com- 
pany, and hence, though the boys, through going out into the world, 
imanaged to find wives as soon as they could keep them, we girls, 
though all grown up, had had no chance as yet of “settling.” An 
expression, by the way, to which we greatly objected, because our aunts, 
in writing to our mother, invariably asked if she had any good news for 
them. It was time the girls should be “ settling in life.” 

But on one bright morning in that fair September, the postman’s 
horn resounded at the outer gate, and Johnny, the youngest, a long- 
legged creature of twelve, came striding in with a fat envelope for the 
mother, bearing the English postmark. 

“Aunt Mary’s writing,” said mother, breaking the seal rather nervously. 
“Can anything be the matter? I never knew her write out of turn 
before, and I owe her a letter.” 

But we children, watching her face, were soon reassured, as a smile 
broke over it, which gave place, however, to a grave expression of 
regret. 

“ You read it out, father, and we'll decide in full conclave; I don’t 
wish it left tome. I see Aunt Janet and Aunt Margaret have written as 
well, but theirs are only supplementary notes, supporting Aunt Mary.” 

The father then read as follows, while we went on devouring our 
bread and marmalade :— 

“ The Grange, Sept. 20th, 18— 

“My Dear Niece Mary, —I am aware that in writing again so 
soon, without awaiting your reply, I am offending against all precedent. 
But I trust you and my dear nephew-in-law will forgive me when you 
hear the purport of this epistle. 

“ Briefly, then, it is to invite one of your daughters, my grand-nieces, to 
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come and pay us a long visit at the Grange, the choice being left to 
yourself. Although I would suggest Kate, she being the eldest, and it 
being becoming that the eldest should be the first to be settled, as 
we know from Sacred Writ was the custom in the East from very 
early times. 

“But I must explain myself more clearly concerning this matter. 

“‘ Briefly, then (a favourite phrase of Aunt Mary’s, which she inherited 
as a legacy, I fancy, from her father, good Dr. Macpherson, a 
Minister of the Scotch Kirk, famous for the length of his discourses, 
and the delusive hopes he held out to the contrary by the frequent use 
of those encouraging words), it has grieved me and my sisters sorely 
from time to time, hearing nothing but denials from you concerning 
the se¢t/ement of our grand-nieces, and it has occurred to me, and been 
concurred in by your Aunts Janet and Margaret, that we have an 
opening here for one of them, which it would be culpable to neglect, 
in the person of a most estimable young man who has recently been 
appointed vicar of our parish. 

“T need not add he is unexceptionable in every respect, or I would not 
recommend him. Moreover, he has confided to sister Janet (between 
whom and himself there exists a strong friendship, Platonic, of course,) 
that he desires a help-meet. 

“ Briefly, then, my dear niece, will you confide your daughter Kate to 
our care? We are in the vale of years, as you well know, and we would 
gladly see one of your children before we die. 

“With all due respect to our nephew-in-law, and love to our grand- 
nephews and nieces, 

“ Believe me, your affectionate Aunt, 
‘Mary SUSANNAH MACPHERSON.” 


I think that last reason, about the “‘ vale of years,” carried the day. 

At all events, after much indignation on the part of us girls, and 
much chaffing from the boys, at the idea of going for inspection thus, it 
was finally decided that I should accept the invitation. 

“You won’t have a chance of seeing the south every day, my dear,” 
said the mother; “and I think your aunts have warm hearts under their 
stiff exteriors ; but don’t you feel bound to marry anyone, whatever they 
say.” 

“ Oh, mother! she’d never have the face to come back unsettled,” 
cried Ned. “It would be as bad as a fellow being plucked.” 

“T don’t half like your going, Kitty,” said the dear father kindly. 
** Make haste back again, my girl.” 

And so, amid hugs and kisses on all sides, I set off on my travels, 
one drizzling October Monday morning, about a month after the receipt 
of Aunt Mary’s letter. I had an escort as far as York. But, oh dear! 
the long solitary journey after that, with the cold rain beating against 
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the shut windows, misty with the breath of many passengers, making 
the flat meadows through which we passed look dreariness itself! I 
felt pathetically pitiful for the meek-looking cows even, and thought I 
should like to spirit them away to our hill-side pastures just. for a treat, 
as people take out city school-children into the country, to let them 
know there are green fields, and hedge-rows, and fresh breezes in the 
world. 

But I must hasten on, as our train did, leaving smoky Bristol behind 
us, and puffing and panting along westward still, till at last we stopped 
at a rather large station: and, poking my head out of the window, I heard 
a respectable-looking elderly woman, of short stature, inquiring of a 
porter forme. Then I was escorted by the said individual into a curious 
sort of antique coach which was in attendance, On the box sat a still 
more antique-looking man, clad in a moth-eaten livery, which seemed to 
exhale a musty odour into the foggy air. But worst of all was the horse ; 
the shaky state of its legs, and the air of calm resignation with which it 
hung its head, were too trying to contemplate, as I hurried into the 
interior. 

I was left alone in my glory, the respectable female taking her place 
on the box. This relieved my mind of one uncertainty; for I had not 
ventured on any remark to her, not knowing whether she might be one 
of my aunts, and afraid of committing myself. 

The town through which we passed seemed a nice one, as far as I 
could judge in the drizzling twilight. The streets were wide, and there 
were gay shop-windows just lighted up. 

But we left all this behind us before we reached the Grange, which lay 
without the town, on the further side. At last we came to a high iron 
gate, passing through which we pursued a straight road in a field, skirted 
on the one side by a rather stagnant-looking stream, till we reached a 
little wooden bridge which spanned the said stream. Here the domestic 
alighted, and asked me, would I prefer driving round to the back entrance, 
or walking up through the garden. I preferred the latter, as the rain 
had ceased. So we passed through the little green gate, and across the 
bridge, to a long and straight gravel road, bounded on one side by a 
gloomy row of sombre cypresses, and leading up to a low, castellated- 
looking building, in front of which it made a sweep. 

This, then, was the Grange! This was the enchanted castle where 
I was to meet my fairy prince! And these three erect old ladies, in 
stiff black brocade, standing in a formidable row on the top step to 
receive me, were my great aunts! 

“Ye’er kindly welcome to the Grange, niece Katherine,” spoke Aunt 
Mary, in the peculiar sing-song drawl of the ultra Scotch. 

“And how may Misthress Donald, yer mother, be?” pursued Aunt 
Margaret, taking up Aunt Mary’s tone in the same note, after the manner 
of clergy and choir in intoning. 
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“ An’ it’s hungry and tired ye’ll be by now,” chimed in Aunt Janet. 

And sure enough I was so hungry that I fancy my healthy Highland 
appetite rather astonished my good aunts; and so tired that I actually 
fell fast asleep during Aunt Mary’s long sing-song at family prayers, and 
disgraced myself on this first evening of my arrival, by nearly falling off 
my chair with a nod, in the awful presence of Tabitha the respectable 
female, Timothy the antique serving-man, and my three erect aunts! 

But the soothing sing-song ceased at last, and Tabitha and Timothy 
retired, first making an obeisance in turn to the three ladies, who 
each returned the civility with a dignified bend. 

I began to be puzzled as to the form of greeting expected of me. But, 
being humbled by my recent disgrace, I happily took the submissive 
jine, and made a profound curtsey to Aunt Mary, who thereupan 
extended her skinny hand graciously, and said: “I am truly rejoiced to 
find that Misthress Donald, my niece, has brought up her offspring in a 
dacent manner, not in accordance with the unnatural familiarity of these 
degenerate days. And doubtless far travelling hath an evil effect on 
the eyelids.” 

So I got off better than I could have expected, and, having curtseyed 
and touched the cold fingers of my two other aunts, was conducted to 
my room by Tabitha, who preceded me through the long resounding 
passage with a melancholy lighted dip. 

A curious old house it was ; I never ’saw another like it. It was all 
on one floor, save the kitchen departments, which were underground. 
True, you went up two or three steps from the hall to the long passage 
on which the bedrooms opened ; but this only took off a little height 
from the bed-rooms, and gave more to the kitchens ; it was still one 
story. 

My room was at the further end of this passage, and looked most 
ghostly by the light of that farthing dip. There was a ponderous four- 
post bedstead, with heavy snuff-coloured curtains drawn close, giving 
it a funereal aspect ; similar curtains to the window, looking too heavy 
to be ever withdrawn to let in the sunlight; and a massive dark oak 
wardrobe, filling one side of the room, and large enough to hide away 
two or three burglars, which was the first idea that occurred to me. 

The remainder of the furniture was of the same sombre type ; but I 
think, tired out as I was, I should have tumbled into bed and fallen 
asleep in spite of it, had not a most oppressive odour of mustiness 
reminded me of Timothy on the coach-box, and made the idea of sleep 
impossible. 

Yes, I felt convinced, as I stole cautiously near the awful wardrobe, 
sniffing as I went, that Timothy was concealed within it. Doubtless 
he was a cunning old rascal, who had observed my new gold chain and 
watch, as I entered the coach, and had hidden here with fell 
intent. 
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It began to be unbearable ; the more I sniffed, the worse it was. 

I opened my bedroom door, but there was nothing but silence and 
blackness in the long passage ; not even the friendly chirp of a cricket 
to reassure me. 

I would put a bold face on it, take the candle in my hand, and go 
bravely up, and inspect this awful wardrobe. 

Picture my horror when, hastily pulling back the heavy oak door, 
retreating as I did so, my terrified eyes alighted, as I thought, on the 
very object of their dread. There was the dingy, moth-eaten coat 
erect, showing the tarnished buttons at the back. I did not stay to 
look more closely. Enough that his back was turned, and I might 
yet escape. I flew from the room, candle in hand, and, slamming the 
door behind me, held fast to the handle, crying out “‘ Thieves ! murder ! 
help !” at the pitch of my voice. 

First to the rescue came old Timothy himself. Enough to frighten 
anyone in their sober senses, with his red night-cap pulled over his 
nose, and his withered old legs showing beneath his brown night-shirt. 
But to me he seemed an injured angel. 

“Oh! Timothy,” I said, impulsively, “I beg your pardon; I 
thought I saw you standing in the wardrobe, and that you meant to 
murder mei” 

The old man grinned from ear to ear, looking more grotesque than 
ever, as he said, ‘“‘ M’appen it ud be the bit of livery like ?” 

Of course it was. Hung up in the spare wardrobe as a safe reposi- 
tory for bygone splendour. I was heartily ashamed by this time. The 
more so, that my aunts appeared at their three several doors, candles in 
hand, shrouded in long flannel dressing-gowns, while Tabitha, my next 
neighbour on the left, being destitute of that genteel garment, appeared 
at her door enveloped head and all in a blanket, not thinking it right 
that Timothy should see her in her night-cap, and yet unwilling to betray 
the baldness of her poor old head. 

I had not the face to stay and answer the eager questionings, put in 
varying degrees of shrillness, but went back, locking the door behind 
me, and, tearing aside the snuff-coloured curtains, threw myself into bed, 
half laughing, half crying myself to sleep. 

But all night Timothy was grinning at me from under his red 
night-cap, Tabitha was peering at me from the chink in her blanket, 

and my three aunts made me dizzy bya perpetual dance, hand-in-hand, 
like the witches in Macbeth, round a steaming pot, from which exhaled 
an unsavoury odour, compounded of the English fog and Timothy’s 
musty clothes. 

Such was the unpropitious commencement of my journey in search 
of a husband. 
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II. 

I am afraid it will be impossible to convey any idea to you of my 
misery during my first few days at the Grange, unless, indeed, you 
have ever been in a like condition. But if you can picture to yourself 
what the contrast would be to a healthy, vigorous, high-spirited creature, 
such as I was—between the joyous, busy hilarity of our home party, and 
the entire freedom of our lives among our Scottish hills, with their in- 
vigorating breezes, to the formal, constrained, prosaic routine of my 
present life, and the damp, muggy atmosphere in which I found myself, 
I think you will pity me. 

Let me describe one day as a pattern of the rest. At eight o’clock 
precisely we assembled in the sunless north-fronting parlour for prayers. 
These, conducted in Aunt Mary’s sing-song, were quite another thing to 
the hearty family prayers of my dear old home. Then the morning 
greetings were exchanged in almost the same words every day, varying 
a little as the season advanced and the weather was fine or the reverse ; 
as thus :— 

“Good morning t’ye, sister Mary; an’ what think ye of the day ?” 

“ The clouds are a bit low, sister Margaret, but I’m thinking they'll 
clear at noon, maybe.” 

“Then ye’ll no be disappointed of yer walk, niece Kate,” would sum 
up kind-hearted Aunt Janet, who was generally the one to take note 
of me. 

And then, without another word, we would seat ourselves, and get 
through breakfast with no further conversation than inquiries concerning 
bo meal, such as, “‘Is the tay sweetened to yer liking, sister Janet ?” 

“Ts the porridge no to yer taste, niece Kate?” 

"dieu over, Aunt Janet (the domestic sister) girded herself vith 
an apron, and washed up the dainty china cups, while Aunt Mary dis- 
appeared in the regions below to order the unvarying order of the 
dinner; and Aunt Margaret, the literary sister, sat bolt upright in her 
high-back chair, listening, with folded hands and shut eyes, while I, 
seated at her feet, read, for one hour precisely, ‘‘Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall.” 

Next came an hour’s divinity with Aunt Mary, in the shape of my 
great-grandfather’s sermons before alluded to, which would have been 
all very well had I read them myself; but listening to her sing-song 
always gave me the fidgets, however good the matter read might be. 

Then at twelve o’clock we set out on our walk. But what a walk! 
Oh dear, how I came to hate that long straight drive by the side of the 
stream! Up and down, up and down, two aunts in front, I behind with 
the other, never any deviation. For one mortal hour every morning, 
except when absolutely raining, was this treadmill pursuit of health 
gone through with. 
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At half-past one came dinner, the half hour preceding it being dedi- 
cated by the ladies to dress. The very homely stuff gowns of the morn- 
ing were exchanged for the black brocades, and the first hour after 
dinner devoted to sitting up in state in the drawing-room to receive the 
very rare visitors. 

Then I was free till tea-time, at half-past five; after which came a 
game of piquet with Aunt Margaret, in the gloaming, and then long 
whist till supper, at nine; then prayers, and to bed. 

Such was our routine. My only free time was the two hours in the 
afternoon ; but even then, as I was strictly forbidden to go off the pre- 
mises alone, I was not in a much better plight. I could but go and 
poke up the pigs in the farm-yard, or wander round the great field by 
the hedgerows, peering over them at the country-people jogging along 
in their carts on the road outside. 

My aunts made a rule never to walk into the town save on a Sunday, 
it being inconsistent with their dignity ; and it was only on extra im- 
portant occasions that the lumbering old vehicle and Timothy’s musty 
livery was had out. In my longing for a change I foolishly asked to go 
with them on the first of these great shopping expeditions, but I never 
asked again. ‘The stuffiness was something frightful. What with that, 
and the fatigue of the endless bargainings over half-yards of silk, &c., 
in the various shops, I was quite worn out by the time we got home, 
and had a good cry of weariness and vexation. 

Truly the ragged urchins I had pitied were princes in good luck com- 
pared tome! So I thought. 

But there was one hope left me. I had not seen my. intended hus- 
band yet; and, for lack of all other interest, I began to think a great 
deal about him, and was thrown into quite a flutter of spirits, on the 
Saturday after my arrival, by Aunt Mary’s remarking, as we separated to 
dress for dinner, “ Our gude minister, Misther John Anderson, will be 
our guest at dinner to-day, niece Katherine, so I hope ye’ll be for deck- 
ing yerself in a modest and becoming attire.” 

“Oh! what shall I wear, Aunt Mary?” I asked, eagerly, feeling my 
face flush. ‘‘ Would my new blue silk be too smart?” 

“Nay, nay, child,” spoke Aunt Janet, hastily, “sic a flaunty dress 
wad ill become a douce minister’s wife.” 

“ Hist, hist, sister Janet, what wad ye be putting nonsense the like o’ 
that into the girl’s head for? Minister's wife, indeed! I wonder at ye, 
sister Janet, a counting yer chicken sae muckle aforehand, and ne’er 
having the sense to keep yer thoughts to yerself. Ye might as well be 
sixteen as sixty, to judge by the slips o’ yer tongue !” 

So spoke Aunt Mary, in a white heat of anger, snubbing poor impul- 
sive Aunt Janet in her very broadest Scotch. I had never heard any 
disagreement between them before, and, feeling moved to take up the 
cudgels for submissive Aunt Janet, who made no attempt to defend her- 
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self, I said quietly, as I left the room, “ I won’t wear my blue silk as 
my aunt does not wish it; but if you think to keep things secret from 
me, I may as well tell you at once that I know all about it. We have 
no secrets at home, and every one knew I came down on approval!” 

So saying, I swept from the room with all the dignity I could assume. 
My peppery Scotch blood wasup. ‘‘ Reckoning the chickens” indeed ! 
Of course I could have him if I chose! Could I stand this dull, damp 
South for life, under any circumstances, though? That was the question. 
But, at all events, he should give me the chance. I wouldn’t go back 
“ plucked,” as Ned had expressed it. And, afterall, he would be some- 
thing young, that was a comfort, for had not Aunt Janet said that she 
remembered his father a little boy in frocks ? 

So I took extra pains with my toilet, and although I wore the grey 
alpaca as usual, in deference to Aunt Janet, I added rosge-coloured ribbons 
here and there, a bright bow in my glossy dark hair, flying streamers 
round my throat, and a bright band and sash for my waist ; so that 
the effect of the whole was gayer even than the blue silk would have 
been. And as I gave a hasty glance at myself in the ponderous mirror 
before quitting my room, I could not help thinking that I looked a 
cheerful bit of young life, in contrast with my sombre surroundings. 

I would not go down till our guest had arrived, fearing a criticism of 
my rose-colour, and a possible order to discard it, vain young person 
that I was! But the bell resounded through the long quiet passages at 
last, and down I went, the brightness returning to my cheeks and eyes, 
in the expectation of meeting once more a glance of youthful sympathy. 

Alas for human expectations! Iam sure I started and turned pale 
on opening the door. 

There he sat, warming his thin white hands over the fire. Young! 
Why he looked as if the term could never have been applied to him! 
I felt sure that if ever he had been a baby, (and I supposed there was 
no loophole out of that fact) he must have been one of those wizened, 
old-men-looking babes, that never crow, or cry, poor little souls, but 
behave with the utmost decorum, even when in long clothes. 

The idea of Aunt Janet having known his father as a boy seemed too 
preposterous! When it required such a stretch of the imagination to 
picture him ever a lad himself, it was too much to expect one to believe 
that he had had a father who had been a boy within the memory of 
living witnesses. 

Such were the thoughts (exaggerated, no doubt) that rushed through 
my mind during my first instant of surprise and disappointment. 

But I had no time to ponder, for Aunt Mary came forward in great 
state to present me to their “douce” young minister, and then we 
marched in state in to dinner. 

But I must describe my hero a little more particularly, or you may be 
fancying him grey and decrepit, which he was not. 
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No, he was tall and straight, very thin, with what little hair he had 
pale brown ; face to match, eyes ditto, but capable of deepening to a 
much darker hue, as I afterwards knew to my cost. 

As to his features, there was not much amiss with them, and his fore- 
head was broad and intellectual. But all this I found out later. So ab- 
sorbing was my first discovery that he was not, and never could have 
been young, that I did not care to look for redeeming points just then. 

The dinner was silent for the most part ; only from time to time I was 
startled by our guest’s addressing some point-blank question to me 
across the table, entirely unconnected with any previous conversation. 
Most appalling these spasmodic queries were, ranging over geography, 
history, and what not. I never knew where I might be “ put on,” 
as the boys express it, and could not enjoy the extra good dinner 
for fear of what thight come next. The questions, too, were put in 
such a manner to me that I felt for all the world as though I were 
being catechised like the children in church; and at last the oddity of 
it overcame me, and, in answer to some grave question about Glencoe, 
I disgraced myself by bursting into a merry peal of laughter, which re- 
sounded uncannily through the gloomy mansion. 

Happily this was towards the end of the repast, as Aunt Mary, 
looking at me with the utmost severity, said—‘‘ Niece Katherine, I’ll 
no put up with sic ill manners ; ye'll just gae straight off to yer ain room, 
and no show yer saucy face amang us again the night. ‘To think that 
one of our ain kith and kin, should hae treated an honoured guest 
sae ill !” 

There was nothing for it but to obey, and a dull enough time I had 
in my sombre chamber. I tore off the pretty rose ribbons, and sat 
myself down on the floor in my misery, and, burying my face in my 
hands, burst into passionate tears. 

I dragged down the long coils of my hair, and tore out handfuls in 
my foolish rage. The pain, I think, did me good. It brought me to 
my better self. I started up, and, catching a glimpse in the mirror of 
my tear-stained, angry face, and rumpled hair, I felt ashamed, and 
sitting down to rearrange myself, began to ponder on what my father 
and mother would think could they look in upon me now, and of how 
Ned would laugh at me for making such a fright of myself, and 
getting into such a tantrum for so slight a cause, and then I fell to think- 
ing what there was to be wrath about. Surely the “douce” minister 
had done his best to draw me out, and I had repaid his efforts with 
downright rudeness. Perchance he was testing me with a view to the 
future. If so, I had assuredly been miserably “ plucked.” 

Just as I had arrived at this point in my self-condemning meditations, 
some one knocked at the door, and Aunt Janet’s kind old face peeped 
in at the door, as she said, “‘ Misther Anderson is muckle concerned, 
my puir child, at yer banishment. He says there’s nae sae great harm 
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in a young thing’s laughing, and at any rate he hoped ye’d be forgiven 
this time, as he was the cause o’ it, and sae Aunt Mary has sent me to 
bid ye be on yer best behaviour, and come down to tae.” 

I went up and kissed Aunt Janet upon this, and expressed my con- 
trition, but added that, having made myself a fright, I did not like to 
come into the drawing-room. This, however, she overruled ; so, having 
done my best, with washing of face, and dressing of hair, and redonning 
of the rose-coloured ribbons, to efface the marks of my recent passion, 
I returned with Aunt Janet to the company. 

Don’t you know how good and softened children are after a thorough 
outburst of naughtiness and tears? Well, that was my state now. I 
felt humbled and subdued, and most anxious to please. And I must 
say that the minister showed a youthful quickness of instinct, at all 
events, in the quiet way in which he distracted attention from my en- 
trance, and took it as a matter of course my being there. Gradually 
[ warmed up with the tea, and with the cheering appearance of a blaze 
from the wood fire lighted in honour of our guest. 

We sat round it in the gloaming, and, on the minister asking me to 
sing, I surprised my aunts by complying at once, and warbling away 
one after another of our dear old Scotch ballads, so suited to the dreamy 
twilight, with their tender pathos, too sacred for the full glare of day. 

[ don’t profess to be much of a musician, but I know I gave these 
dear old songs well, because my heart was in them, and, after all, that 
is the great point if you want to touch your audience, whether it be 
in preaching, singing, or speaking. But I was hardly prepared for 
the sensation produced by “The Land o’ the Leal.” I stopped, feel- 
ing my own voice choky, to find my three aunts crying quietly, and 
to find the minister’s eyes fixed upon me with an earnestness that made 
my own fall. 

How curious it is that, if you only strike deep enough into the hidden 
roots of human nature, you get at the grand harmony that exists in 
the innermost recesses of human souls, often the most discordant 
superficially. I no longer thought of my aunts as old and formal, nor 
of the minister as never having been young. We seemed all one in the 
tender emotions stirred up by that sweet song. 

Soon after our guest took his leave, saying that he had still to give a 
last look at his Sunday sermons, and, after a more gentle good-night 
than usual from my aunts, we all separated for bed. And so the evening 
ended better than I could have hoped. 

The next day was my first Sunday in these parts, and for the first time 
since my arrival the sun rose in a cloudless sky. By and by the church 
bells rang out cheerily from different sides, and I felt happier than I 
had done since my arrival as I accompanied my aunts to church, 
There at last I saw young faces enough. People were not all born 
ready grown-up, then, in this benighted South ! Mr. Anderson’s manner 
VOL. XV. FF 
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was soporific, certainly, but his matter was very good. I could perceive 
that Aunt Janet’s “ douce minister ” was above the average. 

It was well that I did attend to his sermons, for, to my amazement, 
after the afternoon service, I was summoned with Tabitha and 
Timothy into the parlour, and bade stand with them in front of my 
Aunt Mary’s high-back chair, while she catechised us in turn, first upon 
the Church Catechism, afterwards on the discourses of the day; while 
Aunts Janet and Margaret sat by listening. 

I am sure you will admit this was a trial to a risible young person 
like myself. There was I, towering above the other two, at the head 
of the class, as it were; next came Tabitha, with her close cap, and clean 
apron, and false front of little curls, bobbing to and fro with an approv- 
ing gesture at each question her mistress put. Then came poor old 
Timothy, his white head bowed, and his pink, shrivelled face bent down- 
wards with intent gaze on the pattern of the carpet at his feet. Good, 
faithful old man! he had gone through the same ordeal every Sunday 
these forty years, and, I believe, would have felt guilty of breaking the 
Fourth Commandment had he missed it. I was surprised to hear how 
well they both answered, and was sobered down into a becoming state of 
gravity by seeing the really earnest way in which they looked upon this 
Sunday exercise, only second, I fancy, to the church-going itself. 

You will see that I was beginning to get more contented in my 
temporary home. The sun shone, for one thing; no fog or clouds, 
save lovely fleecy ones, for weeks together. Moreover I received 
letters from home, begging me to return for Christmas. Ned would 
meet me at York; so there was a limit to my visit; only for two 
months more at the most! But, unfortunately, there was a paragraph 
in Ned’s letter which stirred me up to a course of action I even 
now blush to write of. ‘The sentence was this: ‘‘ We shall be awfully 
glad to have you home again, old girl, but (between ourselves) we shall 
feel it rather a cut to the family if you come back without having had 
a chance even of saying 70. Mother gets so many inquiries about you 
of a Sunday, coming out of kirk, that she has left off going for a bit, till 
she has something to tell them; and as for Joan, and Polly, and Nell, 
they are getting unbearable, tossing their heads and saying, Mother 
should have sent them ; they wouldn’t have been so slow about it as 
poor old Kitty.” 

Now, of course this was all nonsense, and I felt it; but who doesn’t 
know that many a girl has been shamed into matrimony by brothers’ 
chaff and wounded pride ? 

The effect on me was, I am sorry to say, still worse. Matrimony might 
wait, but the chance of saying no mustn’t. There were only two months 
to do it in; I must bestir myself. 

And so I did, wicked, heartless, despicable girl that I was. I had 
never had a chance before of trying my powers of fascination, so there 
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was the charm of novelty, too, in the attempt. The minister came 
oftener and oftener to the Grange, and I was always there to welcome 
him, always ready to respond to his remarks, and to catch up and enter 
into his train of thought, and, above all, always glad to sing to him in 
the twilight. 

As for him, he grew young in the process. There was a new light 
in his eyes which lightened his whole face. There was a happy ring in 
his voice, and rarely, very rarely, a smile crept round the corners of 
his mouth. 

You must not think I was bold and forward. I could not have 
been that, I hope; and, certainly, it would have spoiled my chance. No; 
I made a study of him, as one might of a difficult piece of music, and 
thought I knew him perfectly. 

The triumph came more quickly than I expected, before the first 
month was up. It was ona Sunday afternoon. I should say that he 
had been with us as usual the previous evening, and I had laughingly 
asked him if he would like me to sing of his namesake, as we sat over 
the fire with my aunts in the dusk. And then I had given, with a good 
deal of real feeling, that touching song, “John Anderson, my Jo,” 
thinking, in reality, of my own dear father and mother all the time. 

The minister’s face flushed crimson as I sang. I could just see that 
by the firelight ; and when he bade me good-night, I thought he would 
never have let my hand go. 

Well, to return to that Sunday afternoon. I knew something must be 
coming when the minister joined us after the second service, and Aunt 
Mary said to me, as we reached the iron gate, “ I’ll no catechise you to- 
day, niece Kate ; Misther Anderson is going to stay to tea, and he'll 
kindly do it for me, and with muckle more skill, I ween.” 

I thought I detected a sly smile in Aunt Mary’s grey eyes, and felt 
rather nervous. However, we reached the bridge in safety; then, as 
my aunts passed over, Mr. Anderson said to me, “ Will you take 
another turn on the drive, Miss Donald? It will be a fine sunset after 
the storm.” So we turned together, and he began at once, in a low, 
deep voice, impressive in its earnestness. 

“‘T wanted to thank you,” he said, “‘ for what you sang last night. I 
am sure you would not have sung it cruelly or wantonly ; you are too 
good for that; and you could not have done it ignorantly. I went home 
under the starlight a new man, and thanked God for his goodness in 
sending me that priceless treasure, a true wife; tell me that I did 
right.” 

He paused, and seized my hand, and looked into my face with that 
deep, piercing look which, as I foretold you, I should some day know 
to my cost. 

Oh, for the last month back again! Oh, for the crushing shame 
and remorse of that awful moment of retribution ! 
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Tremblingly I raised my eyes, hardly daring to meet his, and faltered 
out, “I was cruel, and base ; I did not mean it so.” 

He threw my hand from him so roughly that it almost made me cry 
out, and saying, in a hoarse voice, “Child, you have done a wicked 
deed ; may the Lord have mercy on you,” strode away. 

For me, I stood there dizzy and bewildered. What had I done? 
Surely I had murdered some one, or worse! This crushing nightmare- 
sense of despair, shame, and remorse came from no slight cause. Yes ; 
I had killed a human heart ; that wasit. Ifthe heart is dead, is not 
that murder? 

But people kill hearts lightly, and go unpunished. Yes, here, may- 
be ; we do not hang for that sort of murder ; but hereafter ? 

And the heart of a good man, too, and one who trusted me. Oh, the 
ugly deed ! 

Sick at heart, I sat me down on the damp grass under the hedge, and 
thought it all over—my wiles, my triumph, my despair—till my head felt 
fit to burst ; and at last, seeing the curtains of night closing round me, 
and the brilliant stars overhead looking down on my shame with their 
million eyes, I took fright, and, rising with a little cry, ran along the 
drive and up through the garden to the house. No one saw me come 
in, so I rushed to my room, locked the door, and threw myself with 
my wet garments on the bed. 

Presently came a knock, and eager pleading for admission. ‘“ Where 
was Mr. Anderson gone ? and why didn’t I come to tea? and where 
had I lingered so long ?” 

“He is gone home, and I have a dreadful headache, and want to be 
quiet,” I said; “please leave me alone.” So saying, I turned a deaf 
ear to all further troublings, and at last, worn out, fell into a troubled 
slumber. 


Aunt Fanet. 





III. 


I AWOKE early next morning in dreadful pain. Lying all night in my 
soaking garments, what wonder that my limbs ached, and my head 
throbbed to distraction. I got up, however, and dressed as best I 
could, and dragged my weary steps to the cold parlour. There Iwas 
accosted by kind Aunt Janet first. 

“* Why, what ails ye, my puir bairn ? Ye’re looking jist like a ghost, 
with yer pale face, and yer great black eyes; and ye’re shaking like ony 
quaking grass.” 

“T think I must have taken cold,” I said, my teeth chattering as I 
spoke. 

“ An’ nae more’n was to be expected,” said Aunt Mary, severely. “If 
young women will be gadding about sweethearting so late, nae wonder 
they come shaking to breakfast next morn.” 

The colour rushed to my face for a moment, as I answered, with a 
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bitter laugh : “Out sweethearting, Aunt Mary! A likely thing here, 
unless Methuselahs turn sweethearts.” 

“ Nae, nae, my bairn,” said Aunt Janet, with a kindly shake of her head, 
“ye’re nae gaing the right gate to talk in sic a manner of sae worthy a 
man as our gude minister. He’s nae sae old in years as in looks, 
for I ken his age right well. Didna I take him in my ain arms when he 
was but a bit babe, and when his bonny mother (more bonny than gude) 
said I might keep him an’ welcome, and his puir father the whiles look- 
ing on sae grave to hear her say sic an unnatural word? There be 
waur things than years, bairn, to tak’ the youth out o’ a man, and for 
my part I love him the better for his sorrows.” 

How utterly miserable were the next few days! Worse, a thousand 
times worse, than the ennui of the earlier part of my visit. That 
seemed a haven of rest to look back upon now, compared with the 
torturing remorse of my present state of mind. Moreover, I was really 
very ill, though struggling against it. My aching head and limbs kept 
me wakeful at night ; I lost all appetite ; for the first time since my 
remembrance my strength failed me, and one turn on the long drive 
would leave me quite exhausted. 

Besides all this, I missed terribly the excitement of the Vicar’s daily 
visits. In fact, I began to find out that they had been more to me 
than I had known, and that, in trying to win his heart, I had lost a bit 
of my own. In truth, I rather doubt whether I could have succeeded 
as I had done, unless this had been the case. He was not a conceited 
youth, easily flattered into the belief that he had inspired an ardent 
affection, but, on the contrary, an earnest, and therefore a humble man, 
who would surely have detected the base coin from the true, had there 
not been a mixture, however slight, of the genuine metal in it. 

And so it came to pass that, what with growing weakness, torturing 
remorse, and ungratified longing for a meeting and reconciliation with 
the good man I had so wronged, my life became a burden tome. My 
aunts grew frightened at last at my pale cheeks, and hollow eyes, and 
hacking cough, and sent for the doctor. He decided that a neglected 
cold had settled’ on my lungs, and ordered strict nursing. So I took 
to my bed entirely, and felt no wish to leave it for a long while to come. 

I have lived to be thankfui for that new and trying experience. Strong 
in my own strength, joyous in the high spirits of youth, it seems to 
me that the higher spiritual part of my nature had lain unstirred till 
now. I had taken the manifold good gifts that fell to my share as 
a matter of course, and with but little gratitude or thought for the 
thousands of my suffering and sorrowing sisters and brothers in this 
great complex world of ours. My eyes heretofore had been fixed 
solely on the sunny side of the picture ; now I was getting a glimpse 
into the shadowy one, more sombre, but more heart-stirring with its 
dark depths. 
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I am sure I should never have known the true value of my aunts, 
had it not been for this illness. As for Aunt Janet, she was kindness 
and unselfishness itself. She would sit for hours together at my heavily 
curtained window, bolt upright in her high-backed chair, plying her 
knitting busily. How I got to love the click of the steel pins, and the 
salutation, “ Well, my bairnie, and how are ye the morn?” 

Lying day by day contemplating that pale and furrowed face, with 
such a tender glance sometimes in the clear grey eyes, and lines of sad 
experience about the firm-set mouth, I used to amuse myself with 
weaving out possible romances for my aunt in her past life, and, 
with an invalid’s restless petulance, grew quite worried at being 
unable to decide which was the true one. At last I got hold of the 
right thread, and this was how it came about. 

It was a Saturday afternoon, dull and grey, and I had been lying 
with my eyes half closed, watching Aunt Janet, till at last I saw her 
knitting fall idly on her lap (a most unusual piece of indolence, even 
for a moment, with her), and the grey eyes soar away out through the 
small-paned window across over the flat wet meadow, to the misty 
hills beyond, while the sad lines deepened round her month, and a 
puzzled expression wrinkled itself on her forehead. 

Suddenly I broke the stillness. 

“Has Mr. Anderson been here to-day, auntie?” I asked. 

Surely my words had jumped, as it were, with her thoughts, for 
there was the surprised siart of recognition, as she answered : 

“ An’ what made ye ask that for the noo, bairn, when it was just 
what I was a puzzling o’er myself. Nae, nae, he hasna been once 
sin’ that Sunday night when ye caught yer chill. ‘That waur an 
uncanny sort o’ evening, I reckon, for he has looked mair like a 
ghost than onything else ever sin’, as well as yerself. And his 
sermons hae been all o’ sic a dreary turn, that as Timothy says, ‘ Ye’d 
think there were nae sae muckle as ain honest man left in the world 
to listen to him.’” 

A sudden resolve took hold of me. I would confess it all to good 
Aunt Janet, and lift some of the load of guilt off my penitent heart. 

“ Auntie, that is all my fault. I made him believe I loved him, and 
then told him it wasa lie. No wonder he does not believe in any 
one’s truth after that.” 

Quietly and bitterly I spoke. I would not waste idle words in 

‘any attempt at self-excuse. Besides, what room was there for 
them ? 

Aunt Janet turned quickly towards me, the angry flush springing up 
over the white furrowed face, and the indignant flash to her eyes, mak- 
ing her look young again. 

“You did sae evil a deed o’ yer ain wicked will, niece Kate?” she 
asked in sharp, stinging tones. 
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“Of my own wicked will,” I answered doggedly. “ What else was 
there for me to do?” 

“ Muckle, muckle, bairn. Ye’d better hae gone and worked in the 
fields wi’ Timothy ; ye’d better hae cracked stones by the road-side ; ye’d 
better hae done onything honest, than sae ill a deed as that. Ah, puir 
laddie, my heart greets sair for ye! Shall I tell ye, girl, what ye’ve done ? 
Here was a lad who had a mother once more bonny far then yersel; 
and he loved his mother as sic quiet folk will, beyond all the world 
beside. But she was no sae gude as she might be, and went away 
frae him and his gude father, killing the one, and leaving the other a 
broken-hearted lad. She is dead now, poor soul. Maybe she repented 
her ill deeds in time. We'll hope sae, anyhow. But it made the lad 
old afore his time ; and though he did his work faithfully, the light 
was gane out o’ his life for mony a day. Muckle I troubled about 
the puir bairn, for I lo’ed his father weel (Aunt Janet’s secret out at 
last!)—but we'll no talk o’ sic bygone things the noo—sae I begged 
my sisters to ask ye here, hoping, maybe, I canna tell why, there might 
be a liking atween ye baith. And when I saw how it all sped, my heart 
grew light again, for I thought, she’ll make him a bonny wife and a gude, 
and heal over the old sore. Ah, child, ye’ve done muckle ill wi’ 
yer songs and false smiles. And woe is me that I ever set eyes on ye 
here !” 

Aunt Janet’s voice trembled as she finished, and, unheeding the pas- 
sionate sobs that burst from my overcharged heart, she left the room. 
Left me to ponder over it all. The true, trampled heart I had made 
sport of, the saddened life of the man, still in his prime, that I might 
have cheered and brightened. Over and over again I pictured it all. 
Things as they had been, things as they were, things as they might have 
been. 

Oh, if he would but ask me again, what a different answer I would 
give! But he would not. Most likely his love had turned to hate long 
ere this: he was too true himself to love a woman who could act so 
deliberate a lie. 

The doctor found his patient much worse that night, and no wonder. 
After the terrible mental excitement I went through, the exhaustion 
was so great that my state became really precarious. 

Dear Aunt Janet returned with a gentle, tear-stained face to my bed. 

“Forgive me, bairnie,” she said, in a broken voice ; “ it waur all my 
doing, and I should ha’ known better. But the auld pain got the grip 
o’ me again, which it had nae business to do, after sae mony years 
and sae muckle striving. Ah, we are but frail mortals, bairnie ; but ye’ll 
forgive me, I ween?” 

I could but smile feebly, and press the dear bony old hand that I 
held. But all through the long hours of that night Aunt Janet was by 
my bed, administering the frequent cordials, smoothing my pillow ; 
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yes, and what touched me more than all, kneeling by my bed-side 
when she thought I was dozing, and praying for me. 

I do not like to write of my own thoughts that night. It is a sacred 
remembrance, hid away in the depths of my heart ; not idle there, I 
hope, but ever present to help me in life’s journey heavenward. 

And so the crisis passed. I had gone through the Valley of Humi- 
liation, and thence through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
found at last, as good Christian did, daybreak and sunrise on the 
other side. 

The first time I was allowed to leave my room was on Christmas Eve. 
The good, kind doctor was anxious I should have a more cheerful spot 
to spend my Christmas in than my poor, musty, dreary-looking bedroom. 
So I was well wrapped up in soft woollen shawls, and he himself carried 
me to the drawing-room, where blazing logs were kindled on the hearth, 
and where Tabitha had, in the kindness of her heart, stuck about some 
bright holly, to make it look a bit cheerful, as she said. And, indeed, to 
me it seemed a paradise of comfort after my long confinement in my 
dismal chamber. 

An arm-chair of the luxurious, lounging sort, the first ever seen in my 
aunts’ house, had been borrowed for me, and a tempting tea-tray was 
set out on the little table by its side. They were all too good to me I 
felt, and quiet tears wou/d roll down my cheeks in my weakness ; but 
the doctor said they would do me good. 

Just then came a ring at the bell, and a voice I knew inquired 
anxiously for Miss Donald at the hall-door. I looked appealingly at 
Aunt Janet. She understood, and said: ‘‘ May she see the minister, 
doctor?” 

“Ves, if she please. He is not an exciting person, I take it,” with a 
droll look in his eyes. 

So saying he took his leave, and Aunt Janet ushered in the 
vicar. 

I was very weak, you know, which must be my excuse; and I had 
such a longing for forgiveness. So, directly he came up to my chair, I 
put out my poor, thin hands, and exclaimed through my tears, as though 
I had been a penitent naughty child, “ Oh, do forgive me; I will really 
try and be good.” 

He could not speak, but his lip trembled, and he grasped my white 
hand so warmly that I knew I was forgiven. The old cold hand-shake 
was already a thing of the past. We were all silent for a few minutes, 
tillat last the minister looked up devoutly, and said, “ Thank God !” 

Those two words seemed at once to break the spell. We could talk 
now. Talk of the happy Christmas-time, and of the many happy 
faces the yule-logs blazed upon that evening. Mr. Anderson had just re- 
turned from the workhouse, where the little folk were rejoicing in buns 
and sugared tea ad /ibitum (a treat of my aunts, as accidentally leaked 
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out), and a Christmas-tree full of presents to follow. We all grew 
quite merry. I had never heard the vicar talk so fluently before ; and, 
as I gazed at him from my corner, I thought his face was glorified bya 
new light, in spite of the added lines of past suffering on his brow. 

For myself, my spirit felt almost too light and happy to be kept 
within bounds. It was so delightful to be well again, and at peace with 
my friends, and in the company of him I loved: for I no longer doubted 
on that head. 

But there was a word I wanted to say before my mind would be 
quite at rest. So, as they were all going into the other room to supper, 
leaving me in my cosy arm-chair, [ glanced up at the minister, who was 
holding the door open for the old ladies to pass on before him, and 
said, with an attempt at playfulness, “Will you stay with mea minute, 
please ; I want to confess.” 

So the door closed on my aunts, and he came gravely back to the 
hearth-rug. I began to feel rather frightened now the time was come, he 
looked so sad and earnest. It was no use; I must dash into the midst 
of it at once. 

“T wanted to tell you,” I said, hurriedly, ‘‘ how miserable I have been 
about what I said that Sunday.” Then came a full stop. I had not 
considered beforehand how difficult it would be to say just what I 
wanted, and no more. 

A spasm passed over his face as he said, “ The less said of that the 
better now. I, too, was cruel and hard. It was folly to dream such an 
one as you could really care for a worn-out old fellow like me, old in 
sorrow, if not in years. But we will not mar our joy at having you 
amongst us again by painful remembrances. You will forgive my hard 
words when you know my history ; it would tire you to hear it now.” 

“T know it,” I said, ‘‘and I have hated myself more than I can say 
for adding to your heavy burden.” 

“Twas a trial I needed,” he answered, sadly. ‘“ Believe me, Miss 
Donald, we get no more such teaching than is good for us. One idol 
had been dethroned, and I was setting up another.” 

“Ves,” I said, bitterly, “and you found your idol was but wood, straw, 
and stubble! I, too, have had hard but blessed teaching. Only my 
punishment is for life, seeing that you will never believe in me again.” 

“Who am I to judge another?” he answered, sadly. ‘ If my idol was 
cast down I have found a human soul which, erring or not, I love, and 
shall love, unselfishly I trust, for ever.” 

I looked at the calm, sad face, and it seemed to me the noblest face 
I had ever known. I listened to the self-renouncing, faithful words, and 
my heart would no longer keep silence. 

“ But I love too,” I said, “and I am not so good as you. I cannot 
love unselfishly.” 

“Poor child !” he said, still gazing into the fire, not glancing at my 
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face, or he surely could not have mistaken me. “ But yours cannot be 
in vain. You may be tried for a time, but the young man, if he be 
worthy of you, will never let slip such a prize.” 

** But I don’t want any young man. And I am not a prize at all; 
only a poor battered thing, not worth any one’s picking up !” I answered, 
in a sad, passionate voice. 

He glanced round at me now, attracted, perchance, by the sorrowful 
tone in which I spoke. And I suppose my looks betrayed me, for: he 
gave a little start, and then, looking into my tearful eyes, said hurtiedly, 

“Do you really mean it? Can it be that my hungry heart shall be 
fed at last? My cheerless home brightened? My life made glorious?” 

What happened after that I don’t quite remember. But I know I 
was carried off to my chamber at an early hour in a perfect maze of 
happiness, which lasted through all the night ; but where dreams began 
and facts ended, I can hardly say. 

Looking back now on all that has happened since then, I find cause 
for nothing but gratitude. We have had our troubles, of course, but 
they have drawn us closer together. People tell me my husband grows 
younger every year, and in truth I think they’re right. I am only afraid 
now that he’ll get too young for his wife, for the management of four 
strong, healthy boys is somewhat sobering. 

Aunt Janet lives with us, and the children call her Granny ; and Iam 
sure she could not have been fonder of them had they been her own 
offspring in truth. Especially Ned, who is the image of his paternal 
grandfather, they say. 

My other two aunts still live on at the Grange, and Timothy and 
Tabitha still serve them. The old horse lay quietly down in the field 
and died one day, and not long after the sympathetic old coach fell to 
pieces, 


























LOTOS EATERS. 


ACT and fancy have been aptly enough designated the prose 

and poetry of life; for one embodies the sober truth, hard, stern, 

and unpleasant as it may be, whilst the other is merely the creation of 

a dream ; beautiful and fair to behold, but unable to bear the fierce 

test of reality. In youth the bright illusion claims us for its own, and 

we wander hand in hand with it through the Elysian fields, of which it 

alone seems to bear the magic key. There the turf is ever verdant, and 

the sun shines on paths easy to tread, and the flowers which bloom 
around us are immortal—far transcending those of earthly mould. 

The enchantress who rules these goodly realms pictures the future 
before us in such glowing colours, and grants our desires so freely, that 
we can but own her sway. In our inexperience and self-confidence, we 
believe that all things are possible, and so too frequently blind ourselves 
to the real earnest life-work which awaits us. Thus, the young warrior 
in imagination wins his spurs in his first encounter, but is oblivious of 
the dreary night-watches, privations, and fatigue that have to be met 
and endured ere he gains the tilted field. Many fall beside him, worn 
out, with aching hearts and broken spirits, sick with hope deferred, 
wearied with grasping at shadows ; but he heeds not the warning, for 
ever onwards flits the ignis-fatuus of his brain, bearing him farther and 
farther into the fairy land of promise. 

So it oftentimes befalls us all that we see, through the rosy mist 
which veils our senses, the goal with its glittering prizes, and reck not 
of the dark, toilsome struggles which intervene between us and them. 
Our lives are unwritten poems, and fancy whispers that we may inscribe 
them in letters of gold, for all time. She sends us forth to the battle 
clad in the bright panoply of youth and hope, giving us the earth for a 
possession, its honours and wealth for a reward. 

But alas! this ideal is far too perfect for ordinary use, as we soon 
find in our first serious endeavour to accomplish the stern hard work 
which falls to every man’s lot. We then learn that the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but that we must one 
and all toil, strive, and suffer ere we can hope to obtain the guerdons 
wayward fancy had already given us with such wondrous facility. One 
by one, our radiant visions fade, and our hopes go down, whilst our 
armour of proof becomes dinted and hacked in the fierce strife where 
reality first claims our allegiance. The poetry of youth, with all its fair 
promises and unfulfilled longings, is exchanged for the dry, stubborn, 
common-place duties of daily life, often too essentially prosaic and 
monotonous. Gradually we begin to discover that the pathway to fame 
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and distinction is fraught with many perils, and that but féw prosper | 
therein. As craftsmen of the world, and members of that great guild % 
whose watchword is “ progress,” work, aye, hard work, must be our & 
portion, and that, too, with somewhat more durable materials than those j 4 
woven in Fancy’s airy loom. 

The rigid moralist who enforces this stern code is Fact, the plain, 
straightforward sister of Fancy. She shows us things as they are, 
divested of all spurious attractions, bidding us confront them bravely 
with ‘a loyal heart, fearing nothing, and that every selfish inclination 
conquered, every obstacle overcome will bring it own reward. 

Not as lotos eaters, or dreamers, reveling in an impossible Utopia, 
but as toilers ready to put our hand to any task, however arduous or 
severe, that may fall to our lot, will existence be complete enough to 
serve as a prelude to the all-perfect Hereafter. 

The solemn duties and noble aims offered to our riper years more than 
counterbalance the lost visions of childhood. For, although insignificant 
the destiny or humble the state, it can always be dignified by a willing 
spirit and steadfast purpose. Of all the dazzling pictures ever wrought 
in dreamland there is not one half so fair as the grand lesson taught by 
Experience, when she shows us our heritage of toil and sorrow, and tells 
us to glorify it by patient endurance and strength. Not yielding to 
circumstances, as cravens or bondsmen, but learning to face the inevi- 
table with a calm courage, and do our best therein ; leaving the result 
to ONE who orders all things both wisely and well. 

That as workers now we may hope to realize these lost dreams when 
our appointed task is finished. No longer visionary and wayward as 
the fancies of our early days, but draped in all the imperishable lustre 
and splendour of immortality. 
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